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holly Almost one-half of the ““KEESHIN Dollar’’—46.17 cents—is paid out in wages, 
9,500 individuals being dependent on the KEESHIN MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
for their livelihood. 

january, Through our truck-rail coordinated service in connection with the CHICAGO 









paid out in ‘Railway Ferry Charges’, representing the period of this se 

1934, 13 cents would be the amount for the full year. This service'is ine 
between Chicago and the quad-cities of Davenport, la., Rock Island, Moline and 
East Moline, Ill.; and also between Chicago and Peoria, Ill. The KEESHIN 
MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY, realizing the part the railroads of our Nation 
play in the transportation picture as a whole, is endeavoring through such rail-truck 
coordinated service to cooperate with them. 


It is interesting to note that 6.27 cents of the “KEESHIN Dollar’’ is paid out in 
taxes. The state and federal governments receive a portion. Also the highways, 
schools and relief, in fact all taxing bodies, profit by KEESHIN operation. 


ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 6.69 cents of the ““KEESHIN ll 
in 
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Some items of operating expense might be trimmed, but KEESHIN policy is to 
play safe, have fewer claims and enjoy the shipper's good will. In addition, of 
course, the shipper enjoys full insurance protection against every possible hazard 
and liability that may occur while his merchandise is in KEESHIN MOTOR 
EXPRESS COMPANY hands. 


Our Tariff No. 110, containing information as to points served in Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan and Ohio, will be gladly mailed on request. 
Have you received your copy? 

Rendering “DEPENDABLE SERVICE” to the shipping public for the 


past 23 years, we gladly invite your constructive 
criticism. 


















We cordially invite vour inspection of our mechan- 
ical and freight facilities. 
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J. L. Keeshin, President 


327 KEESHIN UNITS—KEESHIN OWNED AND OPERATED 


Eastern Representatives: The Horstmann Trucking Co. Freight Terminal: 300 N. Canal St., Chicago Mechanical Dept.: 1425-53 Washburne Ave., 
A. D. Boone, V. P. Telephones: Dearborn 9200-9215 Chicago. Telephones: Canal 8781-8782 


16 Waverly Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone Cumberland 6-3312 
TERMINALS: De Kalb, Dixon, East Moline, Peoria, Rockford, Sterling (Illinois). Fort Wayne, Hammond, Indianapolis, Michigan City, South Bend (Ind.). 
Davenport, Des Moines (Iowa). Cincinnati (Ohio). 


Member: Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America Member: National Highway Freight Association 
Favoring equitable Federal and State regulation of Motor Transportation 
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Se a oak Ship” 


THE PILOT HOUSE 


... If we think in terms of the automobile, this is the 
“driver's seat” of the ship; but the auto driver follows 
a paved road, flanked by road-signs to guide him. 


In the ship, the “driver” becomes the “man at the 
wheel,” with no road and no signs to guide him. 
only the steering compass and the Master's orders to 
steer a designated course. 


The “clutch, gear shift and accelerator” is the engine 
telegraph, transmitting orders to the Engineer on watch. 
The “steering wheel” is still the steering wheel, and the 
ship’s head follows the direction of the wheel as in 
the automobile. And the American-Hawaiian motto, 
“Be Sure You Are Right, Then Go Ahead,” would 


be a good motto for every automobile driver to heed. 


Careful Navigation — like Careful 
Handling—doesn’t"' Just Happen!” 


| 
) Lat |) Jakes 
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Superior Coast-to-Coast Sowice) STEAMSHIP CO. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 


of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 
An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 


men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





NO ALIBI FOR THE RAILROADS 


HOUGH the railroads, as such, have taken no such 

position and no railroad man, so far as we know, has 
said any such thing publicly, we have heard railroad ex- 
ecutives say privately that it is hardly fair to blame them 
for not doing important things through their Association 
of American Railroads in the matter of saving expense 
and bringing about efficiencies, because they are re- 
strained by the emergency transportation act from doing, 
on their own responsibility, the things the Coordinator 
of Transportation is supposed to do under that act. We 
do not know just what they have in mind when they talk 
about things they are thus restrained from doing, but it 
is our opinion, for what it may be worth, that they are 
misinformed, if they really mean what they say. 

As we understand it, the emergency transportation 
act, setting up a Coordinator, does not prevent them from 
doing anything that could not be prevented by the Com- 
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mission without the emergency act. If, for instance, they 
desired to put into effect their own car pooling scheme, 
they would be perfectly free to do so. The Coordinator, 
of course, may order them to put into effect a plan of this 
sort but, until he does so, they are free to effectuate their 
own reforms. Not even the provision in the emergency 
act that unemployment must not be increased beyond a 
certain level applies to them; it is a restriction only on 
the acts of the Coordinator ; employment must not be re- 
duced below a certain level as a result of what he does 
under the act. They could, of their own volition and 
on their own initiative, put into effect reforms or changes 
that would cut the number of their employes in half and, 
so far as the emergency transportation act is concerned, 
there could be no objection. 

Of course, we do not pose as legal authority in such 
matters and we may be wrong about what we have said, 
but we do not think we are. Even if the railroads really 
disagree with us we advise them to make the test or 
to state frankly what they wish to do and how the 
emergency transportation act prevents their doing it. On 
every hand, they are being criticized for doing nothing 
and from every quarter comes the comment that the new 
Association of American Railroads is not amounting to 
anything of importance. A course such as we suggest 
would at least set them right with their critics and might 
even develop that their distrust of their powers, now that 
there is a Coordinator of Transportation and an emerg- 
ency transportation act, is groundless. Though, as we 
say, there has been no formal or official promulgation of 
this alleged view of the railroads or of certain railroad 
executives, we have thought best to mention it because it 
has come to our ears as an “alibi” for lack of action by 
the railroads. 

The business depression shows no signs of improve- 
ment, so little is to be expected from that quarter; the 
transportation legislation now pending in Congress may 
or may not be enacted into law at this session; if it is, it 
will help the railroads considerably and may tide them 
over for a time; if it is not, then the situation is serious 
in the extreme; but whether that legislation is enacted 
or not the railroads will sooner or later—sooner, if the 
legislation fails to pass—be face to face with their own 
responsibility. Are they going to do something to meet 
the emergency or are they waiting for the country to be 
saved from government ownership by a Coordinator who 
believes in it? They do not wish the Coordinator con- 
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tinued ; the best argument they could present against the 
need for the Coordinator would be a program of activity 
on their own account and a showing that they can and 
will function to make that program effective; the best 
justification for the Coordinator’s continued functioning 
would be continued failure on their part to do anything. 


RAILROAD ADVERTISING 


ESTERN railroads have done a sensible and busi- 

ness-like thing in deciding to spend $450,000 in 
advertising passenger service—provided the money is 
wisely expended and, if spent at once, followed by more 
so that the effect of what has been done will not be lost. 
The railroads, as an institution, have a story to tell to 
those who travel. Thousands of such persons use their 
own automobiles because they are unacquainted with 
modern railroad travel comforts, expedited service, and 
decreased costs. Many young persons have practically 
never been on a railroad train, their traveling experi- 
ence being confined to the family automobile. In one of 
its important phases railroad passenger advertising will 
be pioneering in a field where business is to be obtained. 
There are many also who use busses because of lack of 
knowledge as to what railroads can offer them for their 
money and some use airplanes when trains would fill 
their every requirement. It is as certain as can be that, 
if this campaign is carried on intelligently, it will pro- 
duce results. 


JUST A CAMPAIGN PROMISE? 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, when he was a candidate 

for the high office he now holds, made a speech, Sep- 
tember 17, 1932, at Salt Lake City, in which he discussed 
transportation problems and. presented his ideas as to 
what should be done. While opinions, of course, differed 
as to the wisdom of some parts of his program, it was 
regarded by students of transportation as, in the main, 
sound, and the candidate consequently made many friends 
among those interested in this particular subject. 


But what has President Roosevelt done, since his 
election, to effectuate the policies he said he favored? 
Practically nothing. It is true that certain bills have 
been introduced in Congress under the auspices of his 
Coordinator of Transportation, Mr. Eastman, and these 
are supposed to have his approval, but he has not overtly 
indicated that approval, to say nothing of having made 
any effort in his usual manner, when he is interested in 
legislation, to impress on Congress the importance of 
prompt action, or action of any kind. There is no ques- 
tion but that, if he urged a transportation program, one 
would be adopted by Congress, and, on the other hand, 
the feeling is growing that, if he does not do something, 
there will be no transportation legislation of importance 
at the present session. The situation seems to be up to 
him. Is this just another of the campaign promises and 
platform pledges that are to be scrapped? 


In order to refresh the memory of those who may 
have forgotten what the candidate, Mr. Roosevelt, said 
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at Salt Lake City, we reprint his program, in his ow) 
words: 


Concretely, I advocate: 

First, that the government announce its intention to stang 
back of the railroads for a specified period; its help being deg. 
initely conditioned upon acceptance by the railroads of such 
requirements as may in individual cases be found necessary to 
readjust top heavy financial structure through appropriate gcq}. 
ing down of fixed charges. 

I propose the preliminary development of a national trans. 
portation policy with the aid of legislative and administrative 
officials and representatives of all interests most deeply cop. 
cerned with the welfare and service of the railroads, including 
investors, labor, shippers, and passengers. 

I propose that in the application of this policy to the 
railroads the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, working with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, share the work of plan. 
ning the reorganization or readjustment, for the protection of 
public investments and those of innocent security holders. 

And I also propose that when such plans have been worked 
out, the same agencies shall indicate a specified period of sup. 
port to see the railroad through, in the carrying out of these 
plans. 

Second: To aid in the rehabilitation of roads unable to 
meet the present unprecedented strain or that may succumb to 
past or future mismanagement, I propose a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the federal laws affecting railroad receiverships and in- 
deed of all kinds of public utility receiverships. As they now 
stand, they suggest Mr. Dooley’s famous dictum, that they are 
arranged so that every member of the bar may get his fair share 
of the assets. 

There is urgent need to eliminat¢ a multiplicity of court 
actions, a maze of judicial steps, a long period of business chaos 
and a staggering expense allowed to lawyers, receivers, com- 
mittees, and so forth. Included in this revised procedure should 
be a provision by which the interests of security holders and 
creditors shall be more thoroughly protected at all points— 
against irresponsible or self-interested reorganization managers, 

Third: I advocate the regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of competing motor carriers. 

Where rail service should be supplemented with motor 
service to promote the public interest the railroads should be 
permitted in this manner to extend their transportation facili- 
ties. Indeed, they should be encouraged to modernize and 
adapt their plant to the new needs of a changing world. 

Fourth: I believe the policy of enforced competition be- 
tween railroads can be carried to unnecessary lengths. For 
example, the Interstate Commerce Commission should be re- 
lieved of requiring competition where traffic is insufficient to 
support competing lines, recognizing, of course, the clear and 
absolute responsibility for protecting the public against any 
abuses of monopolistic power. Likewise, I believe the elimina- 
tion of nonpaying mileage should be encouraged, wherever 
the transportation needs of the community affected can be other- 
wise adequately met. 

Fifth: Proposed consolidations of railroads, which are 
lawful and in the public interest, should be pressed to a con- 
clusion. At the same time the provisions of the law should be 
revised in line with the policies here proposed and with re- 
peated suggestions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
of representatives of shippers, carriers and their employes to 
insure further protection of public and private interests involved. 

There should be clearer definitions of the objects, powers, 
and duties of the Commission in promoting and safeguarding all 
the inter-related particular interests comprehended within the 
public interests. Those who have invested their money or their 
lives in the service of railroads; those who are dependent on its 
service to buy or to sell goods; those who rely upon it for the 
preservation of communities into which they have built their 
lives—all have vital interests which must be further safe- 
guarded. 

All the appropriate agencies of the federal and state gov- 
ernments should have a part in a national effort to improve the 
health of these arteries of commerce. 

Sixth: So-called “railroad holding companies” should be 
definitely put under the regulation and control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in like manner as railroads themselves. 
We cannot let our fundamental policies be blocked by screens 
of corporate complexities. 

Finally, we must realize that government encouragement 
and cooperation more than mere restriction and repression will 
produce lasting improvement in transportation and conditions. 
The economy and efficiency of railroad operations will depend 
upon the capacity of railroad management and its freedom from 

(Continued on.page 574) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





At the end of a review of United 
States foreign trade in February by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce 
are some figures, that, on account of 
what Herbert Hoover said to California 
Republicans about imports of foreign agricultural products 
“pouring” into the country, may add something to the stir made 
by the remarks of the former president. The figures show that 
imports of foodstuffs in February continued showing the increase 
that, apparently, caused Mr. Hoover to make observations. 

The fact may become something of a factor in politics, with 
one side saying that the increased imports are due in large 
measure to the hold-down-production policies of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, and the other attributing the increase 
to the drought. The possibly explosive figures follow: 


Americans Are 
Increasing Imports 
of Foodstuffs 


Imports of cattle, butter and feedstuffs, which have been of 
lesser importance in the total trade, also increased substantially 
in February and grain continued to be imported at approximately 
the same relatively high level as in several other recent months. 
During the past six months, imports for consumption of all of the 
last mentioned articles have increased substantially; the quantities 
and values in February, 1934, and February, 1935, were, respectively, 
as follows: Cattle (except for breeding), 7,191 valued at $67,981 and 
87,737 valued at $620,094; canned meats, 1,350,428 pounds valued at 
$99,030 and 4,234,971 pounds valued at $292,022; butter, 59,390 pounds 
valued at $9,935 and 3,056,512 pounds valued at $561,510; grains (rye, 
corn, oats, barley and wheat, except that for grinding in bond and 
export), 331,422 bushels valued at $156,923 and 6,499,002 bushels valued 
at $3,254,999, and fodders and feeds, $111,612 and $1,832,951. 





Having made a program of things he 


Now Is the thinks should be done, President Roosevelt 
Menten of has betaken himself to waters where the fish 
vany are biting, leaving Congress to work on that 


list of things good for the country. But who 
is to say what decisions will be made by the 
members of Congress? 

Astrologers may be a bit out-moded, but they are not with- 
out their successors. They may not wear the conical caps and 
other trappings of their predecessors; they, however, are still 
undertaking to tell what decisions will be made, what steps 
taken. 

At this point it may be observed that little of what has here- 
tofore happened politically may seem helpful to those deter- 
mined to foretell the future, whether they look at the stars or 
mumble incantations. 

And this is why that is so. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in 
the first year of his term, so firmly controlled the legislative 
branch of the government that all precedents were broken. 
What he asked for he got. Following that unprecedented get- 
ting of legislation, his party, on that record, rolled up the largest 
majority in Congress in the mid-term election ever known. Al- 
most without exception the mid-term elections heretofore have 
contained considerable, if not much political bitterness for the 
man in the White House. Not so with Roosevelt. 

But that increased majority has been much harder to han- 
dle than might have been expected. Whether that is due to the 
fact that there are many men in both the House and Senate, 
who, in the ordinary course of politics, may expect to turn out 
to be one-termers, may not be answered with confidence by those 
who are careful in making estimates. One-termers, naturally, 
may be expected to make the most of their opportunity. ‘Most,’ 
for some, may consist of making trouble for their nominal leader 
with a hope that that will help them with men not of their 
political faith. That may account for some of the opposition to 
the President from men of the same political classification, but 
it cannot account for all of it. Some opposition may be due to 
patronage disappointment. Some may be due to disagreements 
among those urging legislation. The disagreement between Com- 
missioner-Coordinator Eastman, on the one hand, and the other 
commissioners, on the other, as to the better way to reorganize 
the Commission, it may be suggested, is a disagreement to illus- 
trate the point that disagreements may be acting as grease on 
the rails over which legislation has to be run. 

Whatever may be the reason for the failure of Congress now 
to act speedily on legislation desired by the White House, the 
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fact is that the prophets are dealing with a situation the like 
of which is not within the personal ken of even the oldest of 
them. Only the most careful readers and students of history 
may be able to get help for themselves from the books. And 
few political prophets in Washington are such book worms. 

Theoretically, the Congressional engine is carrying a head of 
political dry steam warranting expectation that it would pull 
the heaviest possible load that could be attached to it. The 
fact, however, seems to be otherwise. 

Of course, it is to be remembered that the “lame duck” 
amendment to the Constitution cut off one month. Remembering 
that fact it should be estimated that what had been accom- 
plished by April 1 by a new style Congress should be about 
what had been accomplished on March 1 by an old style Congress. 
Perhaps, with such an equated chronology, this Congress, instead 
of being slow, may be shown to be just as swift with its busi- 
ness as any of its predecessors. 

In the old days it was not easy on March 1 to make an esti- 
mate of what would be accomplished by a Congress the session 
of which might be expected to end a short time before or after 
July 1. Perhaps, by May 1 facts will have developed enabling 
the prophets, be they astrologers or mere crystal gazers, to 
make satisfactory estimates as to what will be accomplished by 
the end of July or, possibly, the end of August, but not now. On 
account of the fact that the effect of the “lame duck” amend- 
ment may not receive due weight, the thought that not much will 
be done with the program, outside possibly of NRA legislation 
and appropriation bills, is not warranted. But there is such a 
feeling. 





Bootlegging of coal from the anthra- 
cite fields in Pennsylvania has become so 
prevalent that punishment clear outside 
of anything provided by the law has been 
devised. 

A miner was discharged by a mine 
superintendent on the ground that he had been an accomplice 
of his brother in the bootlegging of coal from the property of 
the colliery from which he was discharged. Bootlegging, outside 
of Pennsylvania, might be called stealing. Men help themselves 
from shallow pits sunk in coal lands of the big coal companies. 
The miner in question appealed to the Anthracite Board of Con- 
ciliation for help. There was no complaint about him other 
than that of being an accomplice of his brother. 

Arresting men for stealing coal is a waste of time. Juries 
in the anthracite country will not convict. The discharged miner 
thought he had been unjustly dismissed; hence, his appeal 
to the board which detailed an umpire to consider the matter. 
The umpire declared the grievance not sustained; that is, he 
refused to do anything for the discharged man. The umpire was 
an officer created by agreement between the mine union and the 
employers. In disposing of the case the umpire said: 


Punishment for 
Accomplice of a 
Bootlegger of Coal 


A coal company has the right to expect loyalty from those who 
work for it. The employes have a right to expect that their oppor- 
tunity for work will not be put in hazard by a fellow employe. An 
employe who, directly or indirectly, is a party to an act which tends 
to destroy the business of his employer, or take away the opportunity 
for work from his fellow employes, has no standing before either 
the Board of Conciliation or the umpire if, by reason of his par- 
ticipation in such act of disloyalty to both his employer and his 
fellow employes, he finds himself out of work. The present com- 
plaint is just so situate. 





Although the Commission and the courts 
have brought out many, if not all, the facts 
about the buying and selling of railroad 
stocks and other transactions that have been 
laid before the Senate interstate commerce 
committee on Chairman Wheeler’s resolu- 
tion calling for a Senate investigation of the railroads, it seems 
probable that more of the taxpayers’ money will be spent in 
going into the subject again. 

Possibly the additional money spent will produce something 
of value. Possibly Congress may devise legislation that will 
make men wise and careful with their money. Possibly legisla- 
tion can be devised that will assure recovery of money lost 
because the investors were like Colonel Mulberry Sellers and 
because some of the men who handled the money of investors 
may have not been guided by a determination to follow the spirit 
of the law governing the handling of what are really trust funds, 
although technically they may not be such. 

But men who have had occasion to listen to testimony on 
these transactions and others that have not turned out well for 
those who put their money into the propositions of promoters, 
it may be believed, are doubtful about the effectiveness of new 
statutes. 

Raking over of the old straw, however, may advance the 
“cause” of the optimists who believe government ownership or 
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operation constitutes the way out instead of the way in deeper. 
A suggestion is that, if laws were violated, the courts and the 
Commission failed in their duty when they found out the salient 
facts that again have been placed before the committee. 

Another suggestion is that, if the committee really wanted 
to do something to the point, it might inquire as to whether those 
who investigated the matters it is now inquiring into were faith- 
less to their trust in not doing something more than merely 
making a record of the facts. Such an inquiry, it might be sub- 
mitted, would show where the loop holes in the law were, if 
any, and also give the men who made the prior investigations 
an opportunity to show that they did their work well, so well 
that an investigation by the Senate would be a mere spending 
of more public money. 





Modern machinery has given more jobs 
than it has taken away, according to R. E. 
W. Harrison, chief of the machinery divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
That thesis he maintained in an address at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, notwithstanding the 
contrary impression in this period of depression. The crash in 
1929, as he sees the facts, was caused by financial rather than 
technological factors. Increased mechanization now, as he views 
it, is not a barrier to reemployment. Said he, in part: 


Machinery Not 
a Cause of 
Unemployment 


The American standard of living is measured by the use of 
machinery. This is illustrated statistically by an increase in the 
number of gainfully employed from 38 millions in 1910 to 49 millions 
in 1930, a net gain of 11 millions of workers. However, during the 
same period, farm workers actually decreased from 12% millions 
in 1910 to 10% millions in 1930, a loss of 2 millions, and industrial 
workers increased from 11% millions in 1910 to 15% millions in 1930, 
a gain of four millions. Of still more importance, service workers 
increased from 14 millions in 1910 to 23 millions in 1930, a net gain 
of 9 millions, two-thirds of which occurred in the past decade, 


—A. E. H. 


JUST A CAMPAIGN PROMISE? 


(Continued from page 572) 


undue burdens and restraints when this is balanced by accept- 
ance of public responsibilities. It will also depend in large 
measure upon the competence and morale of railroad employes— 
perhaps the largest body of skilled workers functioning as a 
unit in our industrial life. 





We say now, as we said at the time, that, while we 
do not second everything that Candidate Roosevelt said 
and we think he left some things unsaid that should have 
been said, nevertheless, he was right in many of his utter- 
ances and he at least enunciated a strong and compre- 
hensive transportation program, sound in many par- 
ticulars. It at least represents something much better 
than what we now have. Is proposed legislation to be 
allowed to flounder in the morass of conflicting views of 
diverse interests and disagreements about details, or 
will President Roosevelt do in this situation as he has 
done in many others—use pressure on Congress to accom- 
plish something? Until he does it we can only think that 
he does not regard the transportation situation as serious 
or that he does not believe forceful treatment of it by 
him is so likely as activities in other directions to appeal 
to popular favor. 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1935 25,778 11,762 133,533 
TOE Ot DOME: nkdisieicescaccees 1934 31,976 14,030 149,487 
1933 26,750 12,293 89,277 
Preceding week March 9 ........ 1935 26,981 11,683 130,074 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 14.9 16.2 10.7 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 49.6 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 3.6 4.3 
1935 280.422 143,608 1,526,846 
Cumulative 11 weeks to March 16 } 1934 328,000 171,130 1,565,532 
1933 281,417 167,848 1,212,896 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 14.5 16.1 2.5 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 25.9 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 4 14.4 


Per cent to 15 year average 72.6. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended March 23 totaled 
607,780 cars, according to the Association of American Railroads, 
This was an increase of 10,348 over the preceding week but a 
decrease of 2,256 under the ‘corresponding week in 1934. It was, 
however, an increase of 127,821 over the corresponding week in 
1933. Miscellaneous freight totaled 234,522 cars; merchandise, 
less than carload, 161,164; coal, 139,659; grain and products, 
25,850; live stock, 10,679; forest products, 25,850; ore, 4,112; 
coke, 5,748. 

Revenue freight loading increased 10,162 cars the week 
ended March 16, as compared with the preceding week, the total 
having been 597,432 cars, according to the Association of Amer. 
ican Railroads. (See Traffic World, March 23.) 

All districts showed reductions for the week of March 16, 
compared with the corresponding week in 1934, in the number 
of cars loaded with revenue freight but all districts reported 
increases compared with the corresponding week in 1933. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years, follows: 


1935 93 933 
Four weeks in January...........- 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
Four weeks in February........... 2,325,601 2,314,475 1,970,566 
Week Of March 2...cccccccccccccce 604,64 605,717 81,208 
Week of March 9......cccccccccces 587,270 614,120 441,361 
Weelk of March 16.....c.cccccccccece 597, 432 627, 549 453, 637 
OR 2000s secs ceresaunss peewanen 6,285,416 6,344,942 5,270,980 


Revenue freight loading the week ended March 16 and for 
the corresponding period of 1934, by districts, was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and ee protests, 4,244 and 5,331; live 
stock, 1,177 and 1,287; coal, 26,431 and 38,462; coke, 1,871 and 2,933; 
forest products, 1,833 and "1 Bei ore, 481 and 525; merchandise, i 
C. Tas 005 and 44,328; miscellaneous, 58,311 and 56, 378; total, 1935, 
136, 353; thse, 150, 845: 1933, 103,5 

Allegheny district: Grain op grain products, 2,676 and 2,866; live 
stock, 787 and 1,022; coal, 36,573 and 43,088; coke, 2,416 and 3,563; 
forest products, 778 and 989; ore, 941 and 518; merchandise, is, ©. ie, 
30,327 and 31,848; miscellaneous, 45,851 and 44, 342; total, 1935, 120, 349: 
1934, 128,236; "1933 84,118. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products 250 and 306; live 
stock, 51 and 49; coal, 33, and 35,300; coke, 447 —e 580; forest prod- 
ucts, 558 and 571; ore, 32 and 50; merchandise, c. oe 5,283 and 
oe giiscellaneous, 7,018 and 6,000; total, 1935, %, 974; 1934' 48,202; 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,145 and 2,679; live 
stock, 698 and 630; coal, 16,925 and 16,602; coke, 366 and 377; forest 
products, 6,917 and 7,424; ore, 605 and 648; merchandise, Ll. 

87. 29 ,490; miscellaneous, 38,994 and 38, 783; total, 1935, 94, 525: 
1934, 96,633; 1933, 73,451. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain roducts, 5,932 and 8,428; 
live stock, 2,391 and 3,295; coal, 6,881 and 5,608; coke, 974’ and 1,055; for- 
est products, 8,240 and 7,580; ore, 126 and 96; merchandise, L. | om 
18,733 and 19,214; miscellaneous, 25,751 and 24,443; total, 1935, 69, 028: 
1934, 69,719; 1933; 52,252. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 6,524 and 
8,586; live stock, 5,204 and 6,397; coal, 10,133 and 7, ‘ei coke, 190 and 
168; forest products, 4,061 and 3,638; ore, 1,162 and 1,942; merchan- 
dise, L. C. 3,371 and 23,191; miscellaneous, 33,427 and 32, 863; total, 
1935, 84, 072; mite 84,469; 1933, 68,647. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,007 and 3,830; 
live stock, 1,454 ja 1,350; coal, 3,255 and 2,693; coke, 113 and 84; 
forest products, 2 950 and 3, 487; ore, 201 and 231; merchandise, ta Se 
L., 12,673 12,776; miscellaneous, 21,478 and 24,994; total, 1935, 
46,131; 1934, "9, 445. 1933, 39850. 


FORT BENNING SWITCHING 


In equity No. 325, L. R. Powell and H. W. Anderson, receivers 
of the Seaboard Air Line, vs. United States of America and 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the southern district of 
Georgia, the receivers of the Seaboard have asked the court 
to set aside the Commission’s report and order of February 5 (see 
Traffic World, February 16, p. 292), finding their schedules 
extending the Fort Benning Junction switching district to in- 
clude the receiving and delivery tracks on the Fort Benning 
military reservation unlawful. The Commission ordered the 


schedules to be stricken from its files. 





Ended Saturday, March 16 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke products Ore L.C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
6,377 25,337 3,548 160,267 E 597,432 
8,760 25,290 4,010 166,193 227,703 627,549 
4,349 14,530 2,486 153,176 150,776 453,637 
6,945 a 3,411 160, 513 —<s 587,270 
27.2 . 11.5 3.6 ; 4.8 
46.6 74.4 52.7 4.6 53.1 31.7 
87,580 250,810 33,736 1,666,358 2,296,056 6,285,416 
100,938 230,545 34, 899 1,738,029 2,175,869 6, 344, 942 
59,928 ates 20, 592 1,702,133 aeaied 5, 270, "980 
13.2 . 3.3 4.1 ‘ 9 
46.1 62.5 63.8 31 37.3 19.2 
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OLD SAND AND GRAVEL CASES 


HE Commission, by division 3, has got rid of two ten-year- 

old cases by dismissing No. 16747, George W. Pyott Sand and 
Gravel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and a sub-number there- 
under, American Sand and Gravel Co. vs. Belt Railway Co. of 
Chicago et al. The title complaint was filed February 14, 1925. 
The shipments, sand and gravel, covered by the complaints 
were made in a statutory period, between June 8, 1922, and 
September 10, 1925. The original report was made in 148 
L C. C. 686 by division 3. This proceeding was with a view to 
determining what refunds, if any, should be made on account 
of overcharges. 

In the original report division 3 found that the rates charged 
on sand and gravel moving over interstate routes from points 
of origin in Illinois and Wisconsin on the lines of the North 
Western and the Milwaukee roads to destinations on other 
lines in the Chicago district, and from origins within the Chi- 
cago district on the Rock Island and the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago to destinations in Illinois and Wisconsin on the lines of 
the North Western, Milwaukee and Soo Line, were not unrea- 
sonable but, to the extent that they exceeded the lowest ag- 
gregates available in accordance with the report, they were 
inapplicable and resulted in overcharges which should be re- 
funded on shipments that moved within the statutory period. 

Movements over “open routes,” if any, the Commission 
found, should be charged combinations or aggregates, treated 
with the rule for making rates by combinations. The parties, 
not being able to agree, the carriers refused to certify to Rule V 
statements, hence the proceeding that resulted in dismissal. At 
the further hearing the Commission said the complainants 
renewed their contentions that the rates charged on all the 
shipments were inapplicable. 

Upon this further hearing the division retraced its steps, 
as to inapplicability of rates and found them all applicable. 
Throughout this report on further hearing the Commission under- 
took to make it plain, by underscoring the words “if any,” that 
its finding of inapplicability of rates was contingent upon ship- 
ments being found to have been made under the conditions set 
forth in the original report. In this report it found there were 
no inapplicable rates and dismissed the complaints. The divi- 
sion considered the effect of the Lowrey switching tariff upon 
the rate situation and came to the conclusion that none of the 
complainants’ shipments moved over “open routes” within the 
meaning of the earlier finding about inapplicability. 


BARGE-RAIL COMPETITION 


The Commission, by division 2, in fourth section applications 
Nos. 14713 and 15791, cottonseed oil from Memphis, Tenn., by 
means of fourth section order No. 11856, has authorized rail- 
roads on both sides of the Mississippi River to establish and 
maintain a rate of 25 cents on cottonseed oil, without observ- 
ing the long and short haul part of section 4, from Memphis 
to Cincinnati, O., and Louisville, Ky., in an effort to recapture 
cottonseed oil traffic from water lines. Since October 3, 1934, 
according to the Commission, there has been no rail movement 
of that sort of oil from Memphis to Cincinnati or Louisville. 

Between January 1, 1933, and October 3, 1934, according 
to the report, this movement amounted to more than 1,200 
carloads, 429 of them moving over the direct route of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. The traffic was lost to the railroads because, 
under the Commission’s decision in Cottonseed, Its Products, 
and Related Articles, 188 I. C. C. 605, and 203 I. C. C. 177, 
they raised their low water-compelled rates of many years’ 
standing to 34 cents to Louisville and 37 cents to Cincinnati, 
effective October 3, 1934. 

Shippers, said the report, advised the rail lines that if 
they raised their rates to the level allowed by the Commission 
in its decision in the Hoch-Smith~ cottonseed proceeding, the 
traffic would be diverted. But the carriers thought it would be 
better to try the higher rates than sacrifice revenue by making 
reductions to intermediate points which they would have to 
do, unless they had fourth section relief. 

In these applications the east side lines and the west side 
lines asked for relief to establish the rate of 25 cents which the 
Commission has allowed. Prior to the establishment of the 
Hoch-Smith cottonseed proceedings level the rail rates were 
21.5 cents to Louisville and 25 cents to Cincinnati, being only 
3 and 4 cents, respectively, higher than rates established in 
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1888, as modified by subsequent horizontal rate changes. As a 
result, said the Commission, all the traffic moved by rail. 

The present and proposed minima are 60,000 pounds in 
tank cars and 30,000 pounds in box cars, in bulk, in barrels or 
drums. Practically all the movement, the Commission said, was 
in tank cars, privately owned, with 100 per cent return empty 
movement. 

Opposition was offered by the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., one of three barge line companies operating on the 
rivers. The Memphis Freight Bureau also appeared, the report 
said, but offered no evidence. The American Barge Line Co., 
a contract carrier, the Commission said, was the only one 
equipped to handle this traffic, having among its equipment four 
tank barges. The cost of barge transport to Cincinnati, the 
report said, was about 20 cents, which reflected the customary 
80 per cent relation to the proposed rail rate of 25 cents. Ap- 
plicants, the Commission said, had been assured that a portion 
of the traffic would move by rail, if the proposed rate became 
effective. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line, the Commission said, 
maintained a rate on this traffic which was equivalent to about 
80 per cent of the present rail rates, and had under considera- 
tion the question of leasing tank barges to handle the cotton- 
seed oil traffic. As a common carrier, the Commission said, it 
had more regular sailings than the American Barge Line, had 
certain overhead expenses which the latter did not incur and 
in order to meet the latter’s competition on this traffic, would 
have to establish a rate close to 20 cents. It objected to the 
grant of relief, the Commission said, as a matter of policy. 
Continuing the discussion of the objecting barge line’s position 
and disposing of the matter the Commission said: 


It says that experience has shown that where the rail carriers 
reduce the rates on certain traffic to meet barge-line competition 
the traffic either continues to move entirely by barge or is all diverted 
to rail; that in the latter event the barge lines are forced to recoup 
their loss in tonnage by diverting other traffic from the rails through 
the medium of reduced rates; that the result is a constant frittering 
away of the rates of both forms of transportation; and that the only 
way the rail carriers could benefit by this policy would be to entirely 
destroy the river traffic, which is contrary to the declared policy 
of Congress. 

Under the present state of the law, where, as here, there is actual 
and compelling water competition, substantfal in character and amount, 
and the proposed rates are reasonably compensatory and not lower 
than necessary to meet that competition, and the intermediate rates 
are not in excess of reasonable maxima, the rail carriers are entitled 
to relief within the limits of the act. Under the circumstances pre- 
sented here, we think that in order to avoid wasteful and uneco- 
noynical transportation, the relief accorded will be limited to routes 
not more than 50 per cent circuitous. 

Applicants will be authorized to establish and maintain a rate 
of 25 cents per 100 pounds on cottonseed oil, in carloads, when in 
box cars, 30,000 pounds, and when in tank cars, 60,000 pounds except 
that 98 per cent of the shell capacity of the tank will govern if 
less than 60,000 pounds, from Memphis, Tenn., to Cincinnati, O., and 
Louisville, Ky., and to maintain higher rates from and to inter- 
mediate points, provided that the rates from and to the higher-rate 
intermediate points shall not exceed rates on the basis prescribed in 
Cottonseed, Its Products, and Related Articles, supra, nor the low- 
est combination of rates subject to the act; and provided further 
that the relief herein authorized shall not apply to any route over 
which the distance exceeds that over the direct line or route by 
more than 50 per cent. 


SOUTHERN COKE TO THE NORTH 


Against the objections of carriers in central territory, the 
Commission, in I. and S. No. 3985, coke from Alabama and Ten- 
nessee to central territory, has laid down a formula for joint 
rates on coke from southern furnaces to destinations in central 
and Illinois territories, on the basis of the column 2 rates pre- 
scribed in Coke Between Points in Central and Illinois terri- 
tories, 194 I. C. C. 640, plus arbitraries for the part of the haul 
in southern territory. The central territory lines contended 
that any rates from the south to their territory lower than the 
column 3 rates prescribed in the case mentioned would be unduly 
prejudicial to shippers in central territory and unduly prefer- 
ential of southern shippers. 

The formula permitting the southern carriers to reduce the 
rates, now on the column 3 basis, provides for the addition of an 
arbitrary of 10 cents a net ton for distances of haul in southern 
territory twenty miles and less; 18 cents a ton for the block 
between 80 and 100 miles; 23 cents for the block between 180 
and 200 miles; 28 cents for the block between 280 and 300 
miles; 33 cents for the block between 380 and 400 miles; 37 
cents for the block between 475 and 500 miles and 39 cents for 
the block between 530 and 560 miles. 
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The rates proposed on coke from Birmingham, Ala., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and points in Wise county, Virginia, to points 
in the destination territories hereinbefore mentioned, were found 
not justified. The finding, however, was without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules in conformity with the views ex- 
pressed in the report. 

The suspended schedules proposed to increase the rates on 
coke from the Birmingham district and from origins on the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Interstate Railroad in Wise 
county, and to make reductions and increases from Chattanooga 
to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the southern pen- 
insula of Michigan. 

Northern lines supported the suspended rates. The south- 
ern lines and southern shippers protested and procured the sus- 
pension of the schedules. In complying with the decision of the 
Commission in the case mentioned the southern carriers, the 
report said, complied literally with its terms. They reduced all 
rates from the Birmingham district that exceeded column 3 
rates. In order to eliminate fourth section departures, rates from 
Chattanooga that exceeded the rates made applicable from Bir- 
mingham were made the same as the latter. No increases were 
made in any rates from southern origin points. 

Pressure was brought to bear on the carriers in central 
territory by producers therein, said the report, to increase the 
rates from southern origins to central territory to the column 
3 basis. The southern carriers refused to make any increases. 
To compel the southern lines to make increases the northern 
lines restricted their concurrences to rates that were no lower 
than those resulting from the application of the column 3 basis. 
After discussing the fact that generally rates in southern terri- 
tory were higher than in central territory, and in disposing of 
the case, the Commission said: 


Coke is shipped to central territory only from a few southern 
origins and moves only over main arteries on which the traffic den- 
sity is much heavier than that in the southern territory as a whole. 
The entire adjustment, to the extent that it is of interest to manu- 
facturers or shippers of coke in southern and central territories, is 
before us, and there is no contention that the column 8 rates are 
necessary to preserve the carriers’ revenues... On the contrary, the 
southern carriers are convinced that the column 3 rates would re- 
strict, if not prevent, the movement of southern coke to central ter- 
ritory, and the evidence of the Chattanooga and Birmingham manu- 
facturers is to the same effect. Under the circumstances the considera- 
tion of transportation conditions may well be confined to those ac- 
tually encountered. 

The rates on coke within the South are no higher than those in 
central territory. A revision is contemplated, but the witnesses for 
the southern carriers express the belief that they will not be able 
materially to increase the average level of the present rates. 

We have frequently recognized that the transportation burden is 
‘ differently distributed in official and southern territories and that on 
some low-grade commodities rates may justly be relatively lower in 
the South than in official territory, notwithstanding the less favorable 
transportation conditions. The Southern interests contend that there 
is no justification for interterritorial rates on coke that are higher 
than tne rates in either the origin or destination territory. We have 
in several cases where competitive conditions are somewhat anal- 
ogous to those here presented, prescribed rates from origins in west- 
ern trunk-line and southern territories to official territory on the basis 
of the same scales that applied in official territory. American Dis- 
tilling Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co., 140 I. C. C. 683; Newsprint Paper 
Investigation, 197 I. C. C. 738. 

Traffic density affects cost of operation and is one of the factors 
that, together with other transportation conditions, must be given 
consideration. We can not accept as sound protestants’ contentions 
that competitive conditions are paramount and controlling to the ex- 
tent that we may disregard other matters usually considered in de- 
termining the reasonableness of rates. 

The evidence as to transportation conditions actually encountered 
in southern territory by the traffic here under consideration is not 
sufficiently comprehensive and definite to warrant us in finding that 
the rates made on the column 2 basis are full maximun reasonable 
rates, but we are convinced that joint rates made by applying the 
column 2 scale from origins to destinations, and adding thereto rea- 
sonable arbitraries as set forth in the appendix for hauls in southern 
territory, are and for the future will be maximum reasonable rates. 
In applying the scales and arbitraries distances should be computed 
over the shortest possible routes by existing connections for the in- 
terchange of carload traffic without transfer of lading. Specific point- 
to-point rates should be published, but our conclusions are not to 
be construed as precluding reasonable groupings or the equalization 
of rates through the Ohio River crossings. 

There is no evidence of record that tends to support the conten- 
tion of the central territorial carriers that rates from the South to 
central territory lower than the column 8 rates are unduly prejudicial 
to shippers in central territory and unduly preferential of the south- 
ern shippers. The average haul in central territory is 100 miles. Be- 
fore the southern shippers can reach central territory they have to 
pay for hauls of 311 miles from Chattanooga and 330 to 481 miles 
from Birmingham to the Ohio River. There is no merit in the conten- 
tion that so long as the rates in official territory are on a maximum 
reasonable level the rates from the South to central territory must 
also be on a maximum reasonable level in order to prevent undue 
prejudice and preference. The law is correctly stated by division 5 in 
American Sugar Refining Co. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 169 I. C. C. 
557, in which it said: 

“Distance and cost of service are not the sole criterions to be 
considered in determining whether rates are unduly prejudicial. The 
law does not contemplate that all rates shall be on the same level, 
different only to the extent justified by distance and cost of service. 
Its intent is to give the carriers some latitude in fixing rates. It is 
their province to take into consideration commercial competition and 
any other facts or circumstances affecting their prosperity. Their 
prosperity is dependent on the welfare of the communities and persons 
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they serve, and they may maintain rates less than maximum reason- 
able rates and rates lower than we can lawfully prescribe, so long 
as they do not unduly prejudice other communities or shippers, or 
unduly burden other traffic. Preferences and prejudices are not pro- 
hibited unless they are undue. To be undue they must be a source of 
advantage to the party or locality alleged to be favored, and a detri- 
ment to the other party or locality. The question whether they are 
undue is one of fact, to be determined by us after consideration, not 
only of relative distances and transportation conditions, but of al] 
matters which carriers, apart from any question arising under the 
statute, would treat as calling for a preference or advantage.” Texas 
& Paciie Ry. Co. va. I. C. C., 1638 U.. &.. 197. 

Rates on coke from the South to points in central territory, on 
the basis of the column 2 rates, would not be unduly prejudicial to 
shippers of coke within central territory or unduly preferential of 
southern shippers. 

We find that the suspended schedules have not been justified. An 
order will be entered requiring their cancellation, without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules in conformity with the views expressed 
herein. The findings and order in Coke Between Points in Central 
and Illinois Territories, supra, in so far as they are inconsistent with 
the views expressed herein, are hereby modified to that extent. The 
outstanding order in that proceeding will be modified accordingly. 


Concurring views were written by Chairman Tate, who was 
joined by Commissioner McManamy, Commissioner Lee and 
Commissioner Splawn. The chairman concurred, said he, not- 
withstanding that he did not approve the report in its entirety 
but because it resulted in an interterritorial rate situation which 
was a great improvement over the rates fixed in Coke Between 
Points in Central and Illinois territories, supra. Commissioner 
Lee said he voted for the report because it prescribed a fairer 
adjustment than that voted by division 4 in the case mentioned, 
although he did not, he said, agree entirely with the theory 
on which the report was written. Commissioner Splawn said 
he was of the opinion that the Commission should have found 
that rates suggested by the southern carriers would not be 
unlawful for application from the southern origins to central 
territory, their suggestion having been rates on the column 2 
basis with specific point to point rates in some instances lower 
than column 2. 


RATES ON VEGETABLES 


A downward revision of rates on vegetables has been made 
by the Commission, division 5, in No. 23818, State Corporation 
Commission of Virginia vs. Pennsylvania et al., from produc- 
ing points in Virginia to destinations in Offical and Southern 
territories, effective not later than June 3. 

Carload rates to displace any quantity rates are made per- 
centages of first class when the destinations are in Official and 
Southern territories. Interterritorially, rates are made on the 
scheme employed by the Commission in the southern class rate 
revision. Typical rates are those on white and sweet potatoes, 
32.5 per cent of first class to points in Official Territory, and 
27.5 per cent to points in Southern Territory, minimum thirty 
thousand pounds in each instance. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Used Wrought Pipe 
No. 26540, Koss Construction Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rate, carload, used wrought iron pipe, 
Eve, Mo., to Knoxville, Ia., not unreasonable. 


Meats 
No. 26295, Armour & Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 2. 
Dismissed. Rates, fresh meats and packing house products, 
points in central and western territories to Laurinburg, N. C., 
not unreasonable. 


Salt Cake 
No. 26215, Rhodes Alkali & Chemical Corporation vs. S. P. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, salt cake, Rhodes, Nev., 
to destinations in Louisiana, Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi and Alabama, not shown to have been or to 
be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial and preferential. 


Stone 


I. and S. No. 4022, switching stone at Greencastle, Ind. By 
division 2. Proposed cancellation of absorption by the Penn- 
sylvania of connecting lines’ switching charges, stone, originat- 
ing at Greencastle, Ind., found justified. Order of suspensicn 
vacated and proceeding discontinued. 

Sulphuric Acid 

No. 26304, Trojan Powder Co. vs. Central of New Jersey 
et al. By division 2. Rate, sulphuric acid, Grasselli, N. J., to 
Seiple, Pa., was, is and for the future will be unreasonable to 
extent it exceeded, exceeds or May exceed 13.5 cents. Repara- 


tion awarded. Order for future effective on of before June 27. 


(Petroleum and Products 


No. 26281, A. N. Christenson et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 2. Dismissed. Rates, petroleum and its products, 
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including low-grade oil, various points in Kansas and Okla- 
homa to Flagler, Lamar, La Junta, Las Animas, Limon, Pueblo 
and Vona, Colo., not unreasonable. Decision in Jewel Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific, 152 I. C. C. 175, cited, Commission stating rec- 
ord in instant case did not warrant a different conclusion than 
stated in that case. 


Blackstrap Molasses 


No. 25988, Quaker Oats Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Rate, blackstrap molasses, Carney’s Point, N. J., on 
shipments routed through Philadelphia, Pa., to Akron, O., not 
unreasonable. Rates on same commodity from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
South Kearney and Weehawken, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Curtis Bay and Locust Point, Md., as well as from Carney’s 
Point, on shipments routed through Wilmington, Del., to Akron, 
unreasonable to extent they exceeded 28 cents from Brooklyn, 
South Kearney and Weehawken, 25 cents from Philadelphia, 
25 cents from Carney’s Point on shipments routed through Wil- 
mington, and 24 cents from Curtis Bay and Locust Point. Com- 
plainant entitled to reparation. Shipments moved in period 
June 18, 1929, to March 13, 1932. 


Petroleum 


No. 26365, J. H. Condra & Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Rate, 47 cents, petroleum and its products, Shreveport, 
La., to Huntsville, Ala., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 43 
cents. Complainant entitled to reparation on three shipments 
of December 5, 18 and 27, 1933. Complainant afforded further 
opportunity to establish its right to reparation on 39 addi- 
tional shipments. Chairman Tate concurred out of deference 
to views of Commission in Elk Oil Co. vs. A. G. S. 201 I. C. C. 
28. 

Ground Tankage 

No. 24052, Ware Brothers’ Agency vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Supplemental report of Commission on further con- 
sideration. On petition of defendants, the commodity descrip- 
tion reading “ground tankage” in the prior reports and order 
herein, 174 I. C. C. 669, and 179 I. C. C. 359, changed to read 
“tankage, garbage, dry, in bags, or in bulk; tankage, N. O. I. 
B. N., in current classification, in bags, or in bulk, in straight 
or mixed carloads.” Defendants asked the modification in order 
that the rate prescribed might not apply on tankage having 
food properties and which was of greater value than tankage 
used for fertilizing purposes. They. proposed “tankage, N. O. 
I. B. N., in the consolidated classification.’ The Commission 
used the commodity description set forth in Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation vs. A. & W., 197-I. C. C. 70. This was stated to be 
satisfactory to petitioners. Complainant took no exceptions 
to defendants’ proposal. 

Binder Twine 


Fourth section applicatoin No. 15604, binder twine from 
Houston, Tex. By division 2. In fourth section order No. 11850, 
authority granted, on conditions, to put in rates on binder twine, 
Houston, Tex., to Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison 
and Leavenworth, Kan., and points in Missouri taking the same 
rates, without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of sec- 
tion 4 of the act. Carriers parties to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. 
2563 asked the relief to establish a rate of 66.5 cents, minimum 
20,000 pounds. Relief was temporarily authorized by fourth 
section order No. 11688. 

Iron Ore 


I. and S. No. 4005, ore, iron, in official territory. By divi- 
sion 2. Report on reconsideration. Finding in former report, 
206 I. C. C, 272, that schedules proposing to establish column 
17.5 class rates on iron ore or iron oxide having value only 
for gas purification, were not justified, affirmed, without preju- 
dice to the establishment of new schedules under an appropriate 
tariff description. 

Lime 


Fourth section application No. 15399, lime from Denie, Ala. 
By division 2. Defendants in Muscle Shoals White Lime Co. vs. 
A. G. S., 196 I. C. C. 537, authorized, in fourth section order No. 
11855, to establish rates, lime, Denie, Ala., and from intermediate 
point of origin from which Denie rates are maxima, to points 
in Alabama and Louisiana named as destinations in Johanson’s 
I. C. C. No. 2301, and to Texarkana, Marshall, Lufkin, Beaumont, 
Newton and Mauriceville, the lowest applicable over any line to 
such points constructed on the basis prescribed in the case 
named, subject to the usual limitations and the 50 and 70 per 
cent circuity rule. 

Common Brick 


Fourth section application No. 15464, common brick from 
Goldsboro, N. C. By division 2. Defendants in Borden Brick & 
Tile Co. vs. A. C. L., 198 I. C. C. 232, authorized, in fourth 
section order No. 11849, to establish rates over their circuitious 
lines, from Goldsboro, N. C., to destinations in Virginia, the 
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same as over the direct lines, constructed on the basis pre- 
scribed in that case, subject to the 50 and 70 per cent circuity 
rule. 

Petroleum Coke, Etc. 


Fourth section application No. 15503, petroleum coke from 
Tulsa, Okla. By division 2. Carriers having relief under fourth 
section order No. 11609, authorized in supplemental fourth sec- 
tion order No. 11609, to make rates, petroleum coke and petro- 
leum coke briquettes, Tulsa, Okla., to Galveston and Texas City, 
Tex., on the basis authorized on like traffic from Tulsa to Hous- 
ton, Tex., in 201 I. C. C. 541. 

Coal 


Fourth section application No. 15659, coal from and to Ten- 
nessee points. By division 2. N. C. & St. L. authorized, in fourth 
section order No. 11851, to make rates, coal, mines on its line 
in eastern Tennessee in the Whitwell and Whiteside groups to 
stations on its line, Hancock to East Union, Tenn., and Hollow 
Rock, Gleason, Dresden and Ralston, Tenn., the same as con- 
temporaneously in effect on like traffic from mines in Illinois 
and Kentucky to the same destinations, provided that the rates 
to higher rated intermediate points shall not exceed those au- 
thorized in Coal and Coke to Mississippi Valley, 191 I. C. C. 589, 
or the lowest combinations. 


_ Vegetables 


Fourth section application No. 15670, vegetables from and 
to the south. By division 2. Parties to Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-725, 
and Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 49, authorized, in fourth section order 
No. 11852 to establish rates, potatoes, over all-rail, water-and- 
rail, and rail-water-and-rail routes, and on vegetables, the latter 
over all-rail routes, between points in southern territory, on the 
one hand, and points in trunk line territory, including the Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh territory, and New England territory, on the 
other, over which they have relief as to class rates, the lowest 
that may be constructed over any line or route between the 
same points on the basis of an appendix to the report (not 
herein reproduced), provided that the rates from, to or between 
the higher-rated intermediate points shall not exceed the basis 
shown in the appendix, nor the lowest combination. All other 
relief denied as of July 19. 


Dallas, Tex., Commodity Rates 


Fourth section application No. 15699, commodity rates to 
and from Dallas, Tex. By division 2. Authority denied in fourth 
section order No. 11853, to the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas and 
the Louisiana & Arkansas, to establish and maintain import and 
coastwise commodity rates, without regard to the long and short 
haul part of section 4, New Orleans, La., and sub-ports to Dallas, 
and coastwise commodity rates from Dallas to New Orleans and 
sub-ports. Relief was sought over the route through Shreveport, 
La., on all commodities yielding specified minimum revenue. 
Under the proposed adjustment, the report said, fourth section 
departures would occur at intermediate points on the line of the 
M.-K.-T. of Texas over which the L. A, & T. operates, under 
trackage rights between Dallas and Greenville, Tex. The L. A. 
& T. does not control rates between Dallas and Greenville and 
the M.-K.-T. had declined, in the past, to concur in any reduc- 
tions between those points. The desire for relief was said to be 
to enable the applicants to meet the rates of the Texas & 
Pacific, without obtaining the concurrence of the M.-K.-T. The 
Commission said the record contained no evidence dealing with 
the nature of the commodities to be transported or the rates 
to be established thereon as required by its rules. The relief 
was denied on the ground that sufficient justification had not 
been shown. 

Coal 

Fourth section application No. 15336, bituminous coal to Bos- 
ton Bay points. By division 2. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and parties to its tariffs authorized, in fourth section order 
No. 11848, to make rates, bituminous coal, points in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Maryland to destinations in Massachusetts the 
same as to Boston, Mass., and to continue higher rates to, from 
and between intermediate points, subject to the limitations 
about combinations and the 50 per cent circuity rule; also to 
continue groupings by the use of average distances. 


Bananas 


No. 26428, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. vs. B. & O. et al., 
and No. 26471, Blue Ridge Produce Co. et al. vs. D. L. & W. et 
al. By division 2. Rates, bananas, New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Roanoke, Va., on ship- 
ments made after December 3, 1931, and prior to August 15, 
1932, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the contempor- 
aneous third class rates, higher import commodity rates having 
been charged. Reparation awarded. The D. L. & W., on 
motion of the complainants, was dismissed as a defendant, 
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that carrier not having participated in the transportation of 
any of the traffic under consideration. 


Scrap Paper 


No. 26505, William J. McGarrity, trading as Penn Paper and 
Stock Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates 
charged, scrap or waste paper, from and to various points in 
official classification territory, on and after December 3, 1931, 
not unreasonable. Much of the complainant’s testimony, the 
report said, was in criticism of the general adjustment in effect 
in eastern trunk line territory, and from that territory to New 
England and central territories. The Commission said that 
while such testimony might be helpful in a broader proceeding, 
no issue of undue prejudice was raised by the complaint and 
that, in the light of other facts of record, no useful purpose 
would be served by discussion of the general testimony. 


Steel Culvert Pipe, Etc. 


No. 26572, Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. By division 3. Less-than-carload rates, iron and 
steel culvert pipe, plate or sheet, shipped between November 
15, 1932, and June 1, 1933, Galion, O., to other points in official 
territory, found applicable. Rates, charged, like commodities 
in like quantities, shipped between May 2, 1932, and November 
15, 1932, from and to the same points, found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rates found to have been 40 per cent of first class. 
Reparation awarded. 


Crude Sulphur 


No. 26691, Louisiana Chemical Co., Inc., vs. New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico et al. By division 2. Rate charged, crude sul- 
phur, shipped between November 1 and December 26, 1933, 169 
carloads, Bryan Mound, Tex., to Baton Rouge, La., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 12.5 cents. An applicable rate of 15.5 
cents was assessed. Reparation awarded. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Sheet Iron, Etc. 


No. 15453, Berger Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. W. & L. E. 
et al., embracing also a sub number, United Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration et al. vs. W. & L. E. et al. By Examiner E. L. Glenn 
on further hearing. Complainants found entitled to reparation 
of $46.90 under findings in 168 I. C. C. 449, 181 I. C. C. 252, on 
account of unreasonable rates on sheet iron, iron roofing, ceil- 
ing, channels, ridge roll, etc., Canton, O., to Dallas, Tex. 


Lime 


No. 21323, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner Burton Fuller on further hearing. Findings for 
future in original report, 172 I. C. C. 482, concerning rates on 
lime, common, hydrated, quick or slack, from Genoa, Wood- 
ville and Gibsonville, O., to Clearwater and St. Petersburg, Fla., 
modified as to the issue under section 1 and affirmed as to 
issues under sections 2 and 3 of the act. In the original report 
the assailed rates were found not unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial, and not unreasonable in the past. The pre- 
scribed rates were established July 1, 1931, and are now in 
effect. The examiner said the Commission should find the rates 
assailed unreasonable for the future to the extent they might 
exceed $7.50, minimum 30,000 pounds, and $6, minimum 50,000 
pounds, to Clearwater and St. Petersburg, respectively. 


Building Woodwork 


No. 26594, Panhandle Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. 
et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. 
Complainants found not to have established their right to rep- 
aration for any unreasonableness that may have existed in as- 
sailed rate, building woodwork, Amarillo, Tex., to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., in December, 1932. 


Sand 


No. 26596, Norcross Brothers vs. Pennsylvania. By Exam- 
iner T. P. Wilson. Recommends that Commission find rates, 
sand, Birmingham and South Pemberton, N. J., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., and nearby points, were not and are not unjustly dis- 
criminatory nor unduly prejudicial, but that they were, are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed rates on the Buckland scale set 
forth in Buckland.vs. B. & A. 139 I. C. C. 88. In absenee of 
proof of damage denial of reparation recommended. 


Potatoes 


No. 26475, Weyl-Zuckerman & Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
Examiner Henry B. Armes. Dismissal proposed. Rates, pota- 
toes, points in Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, South 
Dakota and Oregon fo destinations in southeastern territory, 
prior to March 6, 1933, proposed to be found not unreasonable. 
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The Commission was asked to award reparation on shipments 
made within the two-year period prior to the date mentioned. 


Cauliflower and Broccoli 
No. 26689, S. A. Gerrard Co. vs. Alton et al. 


By Examiner 
J. Edgar Smith. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cauliflower and 
broccoli, Baxter, Boone and Pueblo, Colo., to destinations jn 
official classification territory, not unjust or unreasonable, 


Bananas 


No. 26524, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, 
for L. E. Lichford vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner T. Naftalin. 
Rates, bananas to Lynchburg, Va., proposed to be found not 
unreasonable from New York, N. Y., but unreasonable from Balti- 
more, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., to the extent they exceeded 53 
and 62 cents, respectively. Third class rates were found not 
unreasonale. Reparation of $162.56 proposed. 


Linseed Oil 


No. 26713, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. A. T. & S. F, 
et al. By Examiner John McChord. Rates, linseed oil, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Fredonia, Kan., to Denver, Colo., proposed to 
be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded by more 
than 10 per cent of the rate of 25 per cent of the contemporane-. 
ous first class rates prescribed for the future in Armour & Co. 
vs. A. T, & S. F., 201 I. C. C. 393, or 27.5 per cent of first class. 
Reparation proposed. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10803. Venture County Railway Co. asks for per- 
mission to abandon a part of its McGrath spur and side track in 
Ventura county, Calif., about 2 miles long. The spur was built to 
serve a beet sugar dump, at the plant of The American Crystal Sugar 
Co. near Oxnard, Calif. The sugar company expects to use trucks in 
its operations and the spur track is no longer needed. 

Finance No. 10804. Ontonagon Railroad Co. asks permission to 
acquire a ten mile railroad extension from Ontonagon, Mich., to Lake 
Superior, from the Northern Logging Co. which has partly constructed 
the line. The applicant proposes to finance the acquisition through 
the issuance of stocks and bonds. 

Finance No. 10806, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. and Lehigh Valley 
Railway Co. ask for authority to abandon 22 miles of branch line 
in New York, extending from Spencer to Ithaca, N. Y. The applicant 
asserts that the D. L. & W. amply serve this territory and that it 
is unable to operate: through this territory sufficiently to meet operat- 
ing expenses. 

Finance No. 10807. Lucien C. Sprague and John Junell, co-receivers 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., ask authority to abandon 
22.4 miles of line between Martinsburg and Junction Switch, Ia., the 
desire being not merely to abandon operation but to dismantle the line. 
The line sought to be abandoned is that made unnecessary by reason 
of the arrangement, made in September, 1934, whereby the through 
7 & ¥ L. trains have been operated over rails acquired from the 

SS. Q. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 9978, authorizing the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. to pledge with the 
Railroad Credit Corporation, as collateral security for notes, the ap- 
plicant’s equity in $6,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds, series A, now pledged with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10698, authorizing the Wabash Ry. 
Co. and its receivers to assume obligation and liability as lessees and 
guarantors in respect of not exceeding $2,350,000 of first mortgage 4 
per cent serial bonds of the Wabash-St. Charles Bridge Company; 
and dismissing that part of the application which seeks authority for 
the Wabash-St. Charles Bridge Company to issue its bonds and to 
assume obligation and liability in respect thereof, approved. 

_Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 9802, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company Assumption of Obligation and Liability, further 
modifying order of February 6, 1933, so as to permit the pledge and 
repledge of $2,600,000 of Consolidated Real Estate Company mortgage 
gold bonds as collateral security for two promissory notes aggregat- 
ing $1,100,000 to the Railroad Credit Corporation, and for any re- 
newals or extensions thereof, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10712, (1) permitting the 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. and the Great Northern Ry. Co. 
to abandon lines of railroad, and (2) authorizing said companies (a) 
to operate, under trackage rights, over certain lines of railroad, and 
(b) jointly to construct three connecting tracks, all in Yankton county, 
S. D., approved. 

_ Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10538, and No. 10557, (1) per- 
mitting the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to abandon a line of railroad and authorizing it to construct a 
connecting track and to operate under trackage rights over a line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Company; all in Lewis county, Wash- 
ington; and (2) permitting the Northern Pacific Railway Company to 
abandon a line of railroad and authorizing it to operate under track- 
age rights over a line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Company; all in Mineral county, Mont., approved. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4085, the Commission has suspended from 
March 25 until October 25, schedules in supplement No. 12 to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific I. C. C. No. B-6550. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel the switching ar- 
rangements to and from the plant of the Dubuque Lumber Co. 
at Dubuque, Ia., which would result in the application of 
higher charges. 
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C. M. ST. P. & P. REORGANIZATION 


Reorganization of the capital structure of the C. M. St. P. 
& P. is being planned, according to a statement issued by H. A. 
Scandrett, president of the railroad, March 28. The statement 
says the railroad will not be able to meet obligations due July 
1 and that it has been decided to submit a plan for complete 
capital reorganization rather than to ask for additional RFC 
loans. Equipment trust certificates, maturing April 1, the state- 
ment said, would not be paid, but interest on them would be met. 

Mr. Scandrett’s statement, contained no hint of what the plan 
would be, but W. W. K. Sparrow, vice-president of the Milwau- 
kee road, said that proceedings under Section 77 of the bank- 
ruptey act were not contemplated. In Washington, Chairman 
Jones of the RFC said Mr. Scandrett was to see him, but said 
nothing further specifically about the Milwaukee situation. Mr. 
Scandrett’s statement was as follows: 


At the time the railroad company obtained a loan of $3,500,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to meet its January 
and February requirements it was planned to take up with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the RFC prior to July 1 the 
matter of an additional loan to enable it to meet its requirements sub- 
sequent to July 1. 

In view of the uncertainty of the railroad situation and of the 
earnings of the company, the directors have decided no further loan 
should be sought from the RFC except in connection with a plan 
for the reorganization of the capital structure of the company. 

The directors are giving consideration to such a plan and expect 
to have it available for the consideration of the RFC and security 
holders prior to July 1. In the meantime, the directors have decided 
that the payment of $900,000 principal amount of equipment trust 
certificates, series C, maturing April 1, should be deferred until plans 
have been further developed. The railroad company will pay the in- 
terest on Such certificates as well as other payments due April 1. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., not now indebted 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has applied for a 
loan of $6,000,000 to meet bond interest and tax payments in 
1935 and 1936, in Finance No. 10805. It said it was unable to 
obtain the money elsewhere. The applicant, in addition to 
money desired to pay interest falling due at various times up 
to July 1, 1936, desires money to pay taxes as follows: June, 
1935, $230,000; December, 1935, $630,000; January, 1936, $460,000, 
and June, 1936, $230,000. 

The Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 9225, Mississippi 
Export Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has approved an ex- 
tension, by the RFC, of a loan of $100,000, maturing April 1. 
This is a supplemental report, the prior one being in 180 I. C.C. 
Wats 

In Finance No. 10661, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 4, -upon 
further consideration, has further modified its report and cer- 
tificate of December 1, 1934, as modified by its report and 
order of January 8, 1935, by concluding that, with the other 
collateral, security specified in the previous reports, the pro- 
posed loan will be fully and adequately secured by a lien on 
the applicant’s equipment now coming under the mortgages 
given by the West Side Belt Railroad Co., which is subject to 
those mortgages. The Pittsburgh & West Virginia advised the 
Commission that some of the equipment it had specified as ccl- 
lateral was subject to the liens of mortgages given by the West 
Side Belt and that as to such equipment it was unable to com- 
ply with the requirement of the Commission set forth in the 
prior report. The Commission therefore modified the former 
report so as to enable the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to obtain 
the loan by having a lien placed against the mortgaged equip- 
ment. 

By an amendatory order in Finance No. 10661, Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railway Co. reconstruction loan, the Commis- 
sion has modified previous reports, certificates and orders so 
as to require the deposit with the RFC of 1,250 shares of capital 
stock, without par value, of the Acme.Coal Cleaning Co. in- 
stead of the deposit of stock of that company of par value of 
$125,000, the stock in question being stock without par value. 

In Finance No. 10661, Supplemental. The Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Co. asks for modification of the Com- 
mission’s report and certificate of December 1, 1935, approving 
a loan of not exceeding $500,000 to the applicant by the RFC 
so as to meet the requirements of the finance corporation. 
Report and order in accordance with this application were made 
by the Commission on March 22. The application was made 
public March 26. 

The Commission, division 4, Finance No. 10780, Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad Co. public works improvement, has 
approved a maintenance project for that road estimated to 
cost $212,500, to be financed with a loan of that amount from 
the PWA. The project includes the purchase and installation 
on 22.5 miles of the main line of the New Orleans Great Northern 
of new rail, fastenings, ties and ballast, in furtherance of a 
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5-year rehabilitation program mentioned in the report in New 
Orleans Great Northern Railway Co. Acquisition and Securities, 
193 I. C. C. 349. The New Orleans Great Northern is leased 
to the applicant for 99 years and the cost of rehabilitation is to 
be borne by the applicant. 

“Subject to approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and agreement by substantially all junior security holders, the 
RFC will finance the purchase of $28,978,900 Colorado and South- 
ern 44%% First Mortgage bonds maturing May 1, 1935, and 
cause the entire issue to be extended ten years,” said Chair- 
man Jones, of the RFC. 

“To further secure the RFC, in addition to the approximately 
$29,000,000 First Mortgage bonds, the Colorado and Southern 
will pledge a substantial amount of other collateral, including 
$2,000,000 General Mortgage 4% bonds of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Company and $1,000,000 in government 
securities. 

“The Burlington owns approximately 70% of the Colorado 
and Southern and is providing part of the security. 

“It is intended to work out a plan whereby the present 
holders will have the option of taking the extended 10-year bonds 
or cash.” 

Chairman Jones was advised that the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western would pay its April first interest. 


WESTERN PICK UP AND DELIVERY 


The Commission has refused to suspend tariffs of the Chi- 
cago and North Western and other carriers in the middle west 
proposing to extend their pick up and delivery service so as to 
give off-line industries a service on less-than-carload, minimum 
6,000 pounds, comparable with trap-car service afforded on-line 
industries. 

The proposal by the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the Burlington, and the IIli- 
nois Central to extend, in effect, trap-car service on less than 
carload freight to specified points in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
other middle western states, by means of trucks to off-line 
industries, brought a protest and request for suspension of 
their schedules, from the Central Moter Freight Association, 
the George McNeil Teaming Co. and Marks Express and Team- 
ing Co., of Chicago. The tariffs were dated to become effective 
April 1. 

The association, composed of over-the-highway-truck op- 
erators, and the teaming companies, local truckers, treated the 
tariffs as proposals to extend store door pick-up and delivery 
service. 

The carriers propose to make free truck pick-up and de- 
livery between the industry and the freight station on freight 
in lots of 6,000 pounds or more where the minimum charge 
is $24 or more, and take lighter lots at a charge of 20 cents a 
hundred pounds on the difference between the amount of freight 
offered and the minimum of 6,000 pounds. 


Protesting truck interests said that the result of such a 
proposal, which they contended would not be in the public in- 
terest, would be, if a shipper had 4,000 pounds, a rate of 40 
cents a hundred; that that would be 3 cents higher than third 
class or 13 cents higher than fourth class. They added that if 
the shipment were less than 6,000 pounds, the average rate 
would be proportionately higher. They asserted that a shipper 
or receiver could “secure drayage service that would require 
less office supervision and at a rate that would make total 
charges, including transportation via the rail lines of the 
respondents, considerably less where such conditions existed, 
that is, of a shipper having 6,000 pounds or less.” 


This service, the trucking association declared, would only 
benefit the shipper where the road haul rates were greater than 
the average rate of 40 cents, “which generally would be to ter- 
ritory at which very little competition from over-the-road-trucks 
would exist.” 

Another assertion was that the respondents did not know 
the cost of the proposed service; that they were deeply in- 
debted to the RFC; that they were parties to “numerous recent 
requests of your Commission to grant general increases of all 
rates, and it is greatly feared that by further grant of ex- 
pensive service that will not increase revenue nor benefit the 
public to any great extent, will undoubtedly result in a further 
demand of increases in general level of all rates, thereby work- 
ing a hardship on all shippers and receivers.” A further dec- 
laration was that “if respondents are permitted to perform 
services which will result in further operating losses without 
an intelligent study of cost of service the ultimate result will 
be a complete demoralization of all modes of transportation, 
resulting in huge losses to the entire public, and finally a com- 
plete revision of rates which obviously, of necessity, will be 
higher than conditions will warrant.” 

The truckers asserted that the railroads had failed to con- 
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sider applying “any of the numerous constructive suggestions” 
of Coordinator Eastman, who had made an exhaustive study of 
the problems of the transportation system of the country, but, to 
the contrary, were adding a further burden to “their patchwork 
of obsolete rules and practices.” 

Another assertion was that the truckers now employed by 
the railroads allowing trucking in lieu of switching, were rail- 
road owned or controlled and were primarilly interested in serv- 
ing the railroads, regardless of losses, which naturally had de- 
veloped into a condition that had so demoralized general cart- 
age hauling that fear was expressed for the survival of all such 
trucks not railroad owned or controlled. The association ac- 
cused a trucking company, alleged to be controlled by Nickel 
Plate interests, of handling excess trap car freight to the vari- 
ous railroad depots for 50 cents a day, regardless of tonnage 
or destination. Likewise it was reported, said the association, 
that that was a general condition resultinig in a complete dis- 
regard for the tariff provisions which were lawfully on file 
with the Commission. 

“The requirements of the act to regulate commerce,” the 
protest said, “have also been disregarded through one method 
of evasion or another.” 

Answering the petitions for suspension, the North Western 
said the proposal was not an innovation, being in effect at 
many of the points involved, and had proved reasonably satis- 
factory in the fight of the railroads to regain or retain mer- 
chandise traffic. 

“In other words,” said the North Western, “we now pro- 
vide at some of these stations in connection with our trap-car 
service an alternative provision permitting the movement by 
truck between freight house and the industry in lieu of rail serv- 
ice. Under the new tariff this privilege is extended to indus- 
tries not served by rail facilities, because, in our opinion, there 
is no justification to treat them any differently than rail indus- 
tries without a possible charge of discrimination because the 
cost and the service are identical.” 

The Burlington said it could see no impropriety in this 
arrangement which afforded improved service to off-line indus- 
tries and in no wise gave preference to them as compared with 

It was incorrectly stated in The Traffic World of March 23 
that the C. M. St. P. & P. pick up and delivery service to start 
April 1 would be on lots of 6,000 pounds or less. Of course, 
“6,000 pounds or more,” was meant. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26079, Rigo Manufacturing Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. The 
proceeding is reopened for reconsideration on the record as made. 

No. 26860, Albany Port District Commission vs. A. & W. et al., 
Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10447. Kansas City & Westport Belt proposed opera- 
tion, etc. The proceeding is reopened and assigned for oral argument 
at a time to be fixed. 

No. 24049, A. Johnston et al. vs. A. T. &.S. F. et al., No. 24139, 
N. C. Corporation Commission vs. A. & W. et al., No. 2 , and sub 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7, Swift & Co. et al vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 24676, 
Minn. Traffic Assn., et al. vs. A. A. et al., No. 24802, Duluth Board 
of Trade et al. vs. A. A. et al., No. 25443, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., No. 25539, Jule F. Acker et al. vs. Alton et al., No. 
26011, Buick Motor Co., et al. vs. Belt Railway of Chicago et al., 
No. 26374, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 26375, Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & 
R. et al., No. 26398, Commerce Association of Aberdeen vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., No. 26416, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state 
of N. D., et al. vs. A. C. et al., No. 26461, Eastern Interior Iowa In- 
dustrial Association et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al., No. 26547, Duluth 
Board of Trade vs. C. B. & Q. et al., No. 26558, Midland Electric Coal 
Corpoyation vs. Cc. & N. W. et al., No. 26582, Abingdon Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 26585, United Electric 
Coal Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., No. 26677, Bell & Zoller Coal Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 26685, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau 
vs. A. & E. et al., No. 26711, Northern Illinois Coal Corporation vs. 
Alton et al., and No. 26719, Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Traffic 
Bureau vs. A. & E. et al. Lucien C. Sprague and John Junell, co- 
receivers of the M. & St. L. are substituted as defendants in place of 
W. H. Bremner, receiver of the M. & St. L. 

No. 24052, Ware Brothers Agency vs. B. & O. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 24799, Southwestern Millers’ League vs. A. & S. et al., No. 
25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al., No. 25718, Sub. No. 3, Tracy 
Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., No. 26021, Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau vs. A. & W. et al., No. 26346, Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of South Dakota vs. A. C. et al., No. 26367, Nebraska State 
Railway Commission vs. A. C. et al., No. 26401, Huntsville, Sinclair 
Mining Co. et al. vs. Wabash et al., No. 26537, Alabama Iron & Steel 
Shippers’ Conference et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 26573, Abing- 
don Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y., et al., No. 26601, 
Republic Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and No. 26402, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Lucien (@. Sprague and 


John Junell, co-receivers of M. & St. L., are substituted as defendants 
in place of W. H. Bremner, receiver of M. & St. I. 
Ex Parte No. 96. Through routes and joint rates between Inland 


Waterways Corporation and other common carriers. The effective 
date of orders of April 8, 1929, and February 14, 1931, further post- 
poned until October 25. 

No. 19072. Chapman Price Steel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant for further hearing, filed August 7, 1929, action 
on which had been deferred pending decision in No. 17000, part 12, 
non-ferrous metals, pursuant to request of complainant, denied. 

No. 24103, Sub. 1, General Smelting Co. vs. Reading Co. et al., and 
No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 12, non-ferrous metals. 
Petition of General Smelting Co. and Superior Zine Corporation, for 
further consideration and further hearing, denied. 
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No. 25390. A. & S. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., No. 26627, Kansas 
City Stock Yards Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., No. 26697, Stewart 
Iron Works Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 26707, State Corporation 
Commission of Va. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Lucien C. Sprague 
and John Junell, co-receivers of the M. & St. L., are substituted as 
defendants in place of W. H. Bremner, receiver of the M. & St. L. 

No. 26875. J. W.. Boswell Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The 
National Soybean Oil Manufacturers’ Association permitted to inter- 
vene. 

Finance No. 10622. L. A. & S. L. construction and operation. Time 
prescribed in said certificate within which the L. A. & S. L. shall 
commence the construction of the line of railroad therein authorized 
is extended to May 1, 1935. 

No. 26780, I. Rothschild Produce Co. ét al. vs. A. & S. et al. Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Wyoming permitted to intervene. 

No. 26829, Gager Lime Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton et al. Cheney 
Lime & Cement Co., Keystone Lime Works, Inc., and Longview- 
Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 26845, Williams Lime Manufacturing Co. vs. Southern et al, 
Cheney Lime & Cement Co., Keystone Lime Works, Inc., and Long- 
view-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 26849 and Sub. 1, Utah Coal Operators’ Association vs. A. V, 
I. et al. Juanita Coal & Coke Co. and Oliver Coal Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 26860, Albany Port District Commission vs. A. & W. et al. 
State Port Authority of Virginia and Boston Port Authority permitted 
to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 26282, Jay D. Weil vs. Pennsylvania et al. J. E. Tilford, 
for and on behaif of the carriers’ defendants herein, asks the Com- 
mission to postpone the effective date of the order for a period of 
40 days beyond April 5, 1935, or amend said order so as to permit 
publication on 5 days’ notice. 

Il. & S. No. 4015, Raw sugar, New Orleans to Gramercy and Re- 
serve, La. La. & Ark., respondent, asks that effective date of Com- 
mission’s order, dated January 25, 1935, herein be postponed until 
30 days after the Commission shall have finally acted upon and adjudi- 
cated the matter referred to in respondent’s petition for reargument 
and reconsideration. ’ 

No. 11703, In the matter of intrastate fares within the state of 
Illinois. N. Y. C. & St. L. asks for modification of order herein. 

No. 25463, Jill Bros., Inc., vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening on the record and for an order award- 
ing additional reparation on shipments moving between December 
28, 1933, and March 18, 1934, inclusive. 

No.- 26496, Maine and New Hampshire Granite Corporation vs. 
B. & M. et al. Complainant asks for reopening for reconsideration 
and/or reargument. 

No. 17000, part 2, and Ex Parte 87, sub. 1, Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates. Manitowoc-Two Rivers Traffic League, Oshkosh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Green Bay Association of Commerce, Sheboygan 
Association of Commerce, West Bend Association of Commerce, Van 
Brunt Manufacturing Co., and Fond du Lac Association of Commerce, 
ask for reopening, rehearing and reconsideration of sixth supplemental 
report and order of October 9, 1934, in so far as that report and order 
apply to the class rates, percentages of first class and governing 
classification between points in extended zone C in Wisconsin, on the 
one hand, and points in Illinois Freight Association territory in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri, on the other. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Southwestern Lines 
as for postponement of effective date of the Commission’s order dated 
November 22, 1934, to June 12, 1936. 

No. 26029, Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al. 
Defendant, T. & P., asks for reconsideration or rehearing. 

No. 26147, Robinson-Ransbottom Pottery Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & 
P. et al. Complainant asks for a rehearing herein. 

No. 25764, Hygrade Food Products Corporation et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. Complainants in a second petition ask for reopening for recon- 
sideration and modification of report as made; or reopening for fur- 
ther hearing, preferable; or reopening for oral argument. 


TANKAGE OR MEAT SCRAPS? 


Although but a ingle car was involved in No. 26820, Darling 
and Company vs. N. Y. C. & St. L., heard before Examiner 
Way, in Chicago, March 25, the matter to be decided was the 
rate to be charged on a considerable quantity of freight in 
Central Territory. The car in question contained what the com- 
plainants said was ground tankage in bags, but what the rail- 
roads have insisted was meat scraps. When the Commission 
decides the question on the basis of the car involved, the 
appropriate rate will be assessed in the future. 

John H. C. Kirk, traffic manager for the Darling Company, 
said the material in question was simply the stuff received by 
his company as dry tankage, which had been ground and sent 
out in unlabeled bags and billed as tankage N. O. I. B. N. The 
proper rate, he said, was the commodity rate assessable under 
that classification for the movement of the car, which was 
between Toledo and Fort Wayne. The general level of those 
commodity rates in Central Territory, he said, was about 20 
per cent of first class. The rate actually assessed and paid, 
he added, was the sixth class rate, applicable on feed, animal 
or poultry, under which was listed meat scraps. He said that 
his company did not object to paying that rate when the mate- 
rial was shipped out to producers of animal feeds in bags labeled 
meat scraps. 

Witnesses from the Nickel Plate and the Central Inspection 
and Weighing Bureau said there was no justification for assess- 
ing any other rate than that for meat scraps. They filed reports 
of chemists identifying the material as meat scraps and said 
that producers of animal feeds with whom they had communi- 
cated were unanimous in insisting that tankage was never used 
in the making of animal feeds. If the material shipped really 
was meat scraps, they said, the rate charged was reasonable. 
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Shi e e 66 
ipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, D. Maryland.) Barge sunk with cargo and 
tug towing barge held “vessel,” to value of which owner’s lia- 
bility was limited, as against contention that “vessel” included 
all barges in flotilla which belonged to owner of sunken barge 
and tug (46 USCA, sec. 183). (Hockley vs. Eastern Transpor- 
tation Co., 9 Fed. Supp. 411.) 

Where barge towed by tug sank with cargo, owner’s liability 
for “freight then pending” held limited to what sunken barge 
would have earned under charter party if voyage had been com- 
pleted, and did not include earnings of tug arising from 
towing of other barges to their destination in flotilla (46 USCA, 
sec. 183).—Ibid. 

In fixing amount of liability for cargo loss, value of vessel 
and her freight then pending is to be determined at comple- 
tion of voyage, which is broken up (46 USCA, sec. 183).—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co.. St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, N. D. Georgia.) Where freight had already 
moved under rate attacked, subsequent act of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in holding rate not unreasonable, even if 
deemed an approval of rate, could not prevent Commission from 
thereafter condemning rate and awarding reparation (Interstate 
Commerce Act, sec. 1 (49 USCA, sec. 1)). (Froeber-Norfleet 
vs. Southern Ry. Co., 9 Fed. Supp. 409.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s rule requiring party to 
file petition for rehearing in reparation case within 60 days 
after filing of order therein held not to prevent Commission 
on Own motion from reconsidering order after expiration of 
60-day period (Interstate Commerce Act, secs. 1, 16 (6), 16a, 49 
USCA, secs. 1, 16(6), 16a; Rule 15 (e) of Rules of Practice of 
Interstate Commerce Commission) .—Ibid. 

Award of reparation by Interstate Commerce Commission 
held not void on .ground that previous final orders approving 
rate had become nonreviewable because of lapse of over year 
and half, since no statute or rule imposed any time limit upon 
commission for the reopening and reconsideration of case (In- 
terstate Commerce Act, secs. 1, 16(6), 16a, 49 USCA, secs. 1, 
16(6), 16a; Rules of Practice of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, rule 15(e)).—Ibid. 

Construction placed upon its own rules by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is entitled to great weight, especially where 
rules do not contravene statute.—Ibid. 

Wisdom of reposing in Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to reopen cases without regard to when final order in 
cases was entered was matter for Congress, and not courts, to 
determine.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court, Erie County.) Counterclaim for damage 
caused by improper handling in action for freight charges due 
on interstate shipment held properly interposed, notwithstand- 
ing federal act prohibiting carrier from granting rebates or 
concessions on freight charges (Elkins Act, 49 USCA, sec. 1 
et seq.; Rules of Civil Practice, Rule 109, subd. 4). (New York 
Cent. R. Co. vs. De May, 277 N. Y. S. 17.) 





(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Hamilton County.) Carrier whose 
agent fixed through rate instead of local and higher rates pro- 
vided by tariff filed with Interstate Commerce Commission held 
not estopped from collecting balance in accordance with filed 
tariff, by failure to have rates posted at depot where recon- 
signment was made (Interstate Commerce Act, sec. 6(1), 49 
USCA, sec. 6(1)). (Lyman Perin & Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. 
Co., 194 N. E. Rep. 398.) 
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Posting of schedule of rates of interstate carrier is not 
essential to make rates legally operative (Interstate Commerce 
Act, sec. 6(1), 49 USCA, sec. 6(1)).—Ibid. 

Carrier’s error in computation of rate did not make through 
rates applicable, where tariff merely made through rates apply 
in case of error of carrier in routing (Interstate Commerce Act, 
sec. 6(1), 49 USCA, sec. 6(1)).—Ibid. 





(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section B.) Orders of 
Railroad Commission are presumptively correct, but appeal to 
court is allowed therefrom and correctness of such orders may 
be there determined (Rev. St. 1925, art. 6453). (Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas vs. Houston Chamber of Commerce, 78 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 591.) 

Motion for rehearing before Railroad Commission is not 
condition precedent to appeal to court (Rev. St. 1925, art. 6453). 
—Ibid. 

Making of railroad rates is legislative function, but deter- 
mination as to whether rate is unreasonable or for any reason 
illegal is judicial function.—Ibid. 

Whether railroad rates fixed by Railread Commission are 
unreasonable must be determined so far as burden of proof 
is concerned by same rules governing in ordinary civil cases 
(Rev. St. 1925, arts. 6453, 6454, 6474).—Ibid. 

Railroad Commission’s circular ordering in force group rates 
on sugar and molasses shipments, and equalizing intrastate car- 
load rates on shpments originating at designated points with 
Houston rates without making corresponding equalization for 
Houston held invalid as discriminatory (Rev. St. 1925, art. 6474). 
—Ibid. 

While statute permits group rates for railroads and they 
are applied both by Interstate Commerce Commission and state 
commissions in proper cases, they must not be unjustly dis- 
criminatory, though locality may possess advantage over other 
localities because of location or some other reason (Rev. St. 
1925, art. 6474).—Ibid. 

One of elements of proper “group rate” for railroad ship- 
ments is that one rate shall apply from all points in group to 
given destination (Rev. St. 1925, art. 6474).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Determinations of board 
of public utility commissioners approving municipal permits for 
operation of motor busses in intrastate business over designated 
routes on the ground that they were necessary and proper for 
public convenience and properly conserved public interests held, 
sustained by evidence as against contention that existing rail- 
roads were giving adequate service. (West Shore R. Co. vs. 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 177 Atl. Rep. 93.) 

If railroads are entitled as public utilities to protection 
against destructive competition, it should be a competition with 
a service which railroads have been giving.—Ibid. 


PASSENGER FARE INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings in No. 26550, passenger fares and surcharges, were 
completed on March 25. Briefs on the subject are to be sub- 
mitted not later than May 15. A proposed report will be issued 
and arguments will follow the filing of exceptions thereto. 

Statistics submitted by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, at the first hearing, were brought 
down to the end of 1934 by Dr. Parmelee. His comment on the 
additional figures was that 1934 was worse than 1933. He said 
that while there was some improvement in revenue the increase 
in expenses was greater than the increase in revenue, The 
result was that while there was a return of 1.82 per cent on 
property investment in 1933 the return in 1934 was only 1.77 per 
cent. 

New York Central statistics were supplemented by H. M. 
Bassett, who also painted a broader picture about free trans- 
portation than that presented by the figures presented by As- 
sistant Director White of Coordinator Eastman’s section of 
service. The White figures, made from the returns on that 
point covering one week, showed that free transportation 
amounted to about 12 per cent of the total passenger traffic, 
if the figures for that period were extended for a year. Mr. 
Bassett’s figures, covering a wider base, showed that the free 
transportation amounted to about 8.5 per cent. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford statistics were also sup- 
plemented by Mr. Porter, one of that carrier’s statisticians, so as 
to include the figures, concerning passenger traffic, for the whole 
of 1934. 


RAILROAD 'PASSENGER ADVERTISING 
Western roads have joined in creating a fund of $450,000 
to be spent in advertising improved passenger service. Adver- 
tising copy, which will begin appearing in newspapers in mid- 
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western cities the middle of April, will stress air conditioning, 
increased speeds, safety, and other factors of modern passenger 
rail travel. The campaign is directed by Harry G. Taylor, chair- 
man of the Western Association of Railway Executives, assisted 
by H. W. Siddall, chairman of the Transcontinental Passenger 
Association, and E. H. McReynolds, assistant to the president 
of the Missouri Pacific. 


FALSE CLAIMS PENALTIES 


Secretary McGinty, for the Commission, has issued the fol- 
lowing: 


The Commission has been informed that Jacob Waxman, president 
of H. Rubenstein Co., commission merchants, entered a plea of guilty 
in the Federal Court at Milwaukee, Wis., on March 19, 1935, to an 
indictment charging conspiracy to file false claims in violation of 
section 10 of the interstate commerce act and was sentenced to one 
year in the house of correction and fined $500. 

Waxman admitted that he had entered railway cars and had 
damaged packages of fruit consigned to his company and then had 
filed claims with the railroads. The ir@ictment charged that H. 
Rubenstein and David Harkway, officers of the company, and Joseph 
Mutza, an employe, were fellow conspirators, but the case against them 
was dismissed. 

Attorney Burt L. Smelker, attorney for the commission’s bureau of 
inquiry, aided the prosecution. 


FALSE ACCOUNTS OF PURCHASES 


Secretary McGinty, of the Commission, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The Commission has been advised that on March 20, 1935, Fred 
P. Fisher of Quakertown, Pa., plead guilty before District Judge 
Welsh in Federal Court at Philadelphia to a three count indictment 
returned against him in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, charg- 
ing attempts to obtain transportation at less than the lawful rates by 
means of false accounts of purchases. A fine of $500 was imposed. 


FALSE BILLING INDICTMENT 
Secretary McGinty has issued the following statement: 


The Commission has been advised that on March 25, 1935, at 
Elizabeth City, N. C., an indictment in 12 counts under section 10 (3) 
of the interstate commerce act was returned by a federal grand jury 
for the eastern district of North Carolina against Council W. Oliver 
of Mt. Olive, N. C. 

The indictment charges Oliver with falsely underbilling ship- 
ments of vegetables from Mt. Olive to Cleveland and Columbus, O. 
The case was investigated by representatives of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry and the facts were presented to the grand jury by 
Mr. H. L. Main, an attorney in that bureau. 


MANDAMUS IN POTATO CASES 


Maine potato growers, in No. 85207, United States of Amer- 
ica, ex rel. Maine Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Association, 
Phillips Co., Inc., and J. L. Budreau, relators, vs. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have asked the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia for a writ of mandamus, on which hearing has been 
set for April 10, requiring the Commission to set aside its order 
of dismissal in Nos. 25511 and 25679, Maine Potato Growers’ 
& Shippers’ Association and Town of Searsport, Me., et al. vs. 
Bangor & Aroostook, to reopen the proceedings, grant a further 
hearing and dispose of the complaints in conformity, as they ask, 
with the law. 

The Commission, in dismissing the complaints in 195 I. C. C. 
375, found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful the rates 
on potatoes from points on the line of the Bangor & Aroostook, 
when for coastwise shipment. A like finding was made as to 
the practices and services in connection with that traffic at 
Searsport, Me., the port of transshipment. 

Among other things the complaining potato interests contend 
that the Commission has failed and refused to consider in the 
determination of reasonable rates, and has failed and refused 
to hear evidence showing that the rates are substantially higher 
than necessary to enable the Bangor & Aroostook to render 
adequate and efficient transportation service. 





INTERTERRITORIAL RATES 
In Ex Parte No. 116, interterritorial rate bases, Secretary 
McGinty has announced that the period within which briefs 
may be filed has been extended to and including May 10. The 
prior notice was that the briefs might be filed not later than 
April 10. 





CITRUS SHIPMENTS FROM TEXAS 


The Department of Agriculture has announced that ship- 
ment of citrus fruit direct from the groves of the lower Rio 
Grande valley of Texas will cease for the season on April 2, 
instead of on April 15, as originally intended, due to discovery 
of Mexican fruit flies on the Texas side of the border. After 
April 2 federal permits for interstate shipment of citrus fruit 
from the regulated area will be issued only for fruit in ap- 
proved storage. 
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TRANSPORT LEGISLATION 


After a call on President Roosevelt, Senator Robinson, 
Democratic leader in the Senate, March 25, outlined a legisla. 
tive program for this session of Congress which he said had 
been agreed on in a conference with the President and Speaker 
Byrns, of the House of Representatives. 

This program does not include transportation legislation as 
“must” legislation. The President was represented as desirous 
of seeing transport legislation enacted but Senator Robinson 
said it could not be determined now whether such legislation 
could be put through. 

Chairman Wheeler, of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, said March 26 his committee would pass on the high- 
way and waterway regulation bills soon. 

The views of Coordinator Eastman and R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-president and general counsel of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, as to the transport legislation that should be 
enacted by Congress, have been placed before the committee 
on commerce of the American Bar Association by Messrs. East- 
man and Fletcher. They attended the recent meeting in New 
York of that committee. 

Coordinator Eastman reviewed his proposals for the regu- 
lation of transport agencies other than the railroads by a re- 
organized Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Fletcher set 
forth the views of the railroad association, which include oppo- 
sition to the continuation of the office of coordinator, as well 
as to the six-hour day, so-called full crew laws and limitation of 
the length of trains. 

Commenting on the contention of the railroads that their 
competitors should be regulated or regulation on them should 
be relaxed, Coordinator Eastman said that he was inclined to 
the belief that if Congress did not this year provide for the 
regulation of other forms of transport, regulation of the rail- 
roads should be relaxed to enable the railroads to compete 
more freely. But he indicated that he did not think the country 
would be pleased with the results of competition in which the 
possessor of the largest purse would be at an advantage. 

Mr. Fletcher said he was glad to hear the coordinator say 
that. In opposing the continuance of the office of coordinator 
he said that it was putting too much power in the hands of 
one man to empower him to issue orders for the operation of 
the railroads, although the railroads had great confidence in 
Coordinator Eastman. Whatever regulation was deemed neces- 
sary, he indicated, should be under standards set by Congress 
administered by the Commission. 

What he terms the “serious financial condition of the rail- 
roads” is laid to “inadequate rates, restrictive legislation, and 
subsidized competition,” by W. W. Atterbury, president Penn- 
sylvania Ralroad Company, in a letter to the stockholders, ac- 
companying the annual report of that corporation. He Said 
there could be no improvement in this situation if restrictive 
legislation now in congress were passed. He asked the stock- 
holders to take an active interest in defeating such proposals 
as the full-crew and train-limit bills and the six-hour-day Dill. 

“The proposed legislation, if enacted,” he said, “would place 
an insupportable burden on the railroads without advantages 
to the employes. Any treatment of their- problems, which 
omitted consideration of the overhanging threat to the integrity 
of the industry, would be tantamount to the destruction of 
efforts looking toward recovery in the field of railroad trans- 
portation. Such legislation would mean ultimately less em- 
ployment in the railroad industry rather than an increase in 
employment, as contended by the sponsors of this legislation.” 

Mr. Atterbury urged a regulatory policy that would insure 
an equality of opportunity to engage profitably in any kind 
of transportation service desired by the public. 

The organization of the Association of American Railroads 
was referred to by him as a concerted effort to protect and ad- 
vance the industry under private ownership and management 
and to enable the roads to cooperate more effectively with gov- 
ernmental authorities in constructively working out a program 
in the interest of the public, the carriers, and the employes. 

Despite what he said he considered defects in the Eastman 
legislative plan now before Congress, Luther M. Walter, com- 
merce counsel, in a speech at a luncheon meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago, March 26, said it was imperative that con- 
structive transportation legislation be enacted at this session. 
He said, however, he personally feared that result was not likely 
unless the traffic clubs and those interested in transportation 
generally could convince the President that he ought to redeem 
his pre-election pledge by putting his personal support behind 
the bills. He said he thought the most important of those bills 
was that providing for the regulation of highway common car- 
riage, and he agreed with the principal of charging common 
carriers, whether by highway or waterway, reasonably for the 
use of such highways and waterways. He thought, however, 
that there was a defect in the highway bill as drawn in that 
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it left the way open for divided responsibility by delegating 
certain powers to the state commissions. He said he thought 
commerce had long since ceased to be a matter affected by 
purely imaginary lines called state boundaries and advocated 
a general application of the Shreveport principal to highway 
traffic. That, he said, would obviate such restrictive legislation 
as the ports-of-entry law now in effect in Kansas and being 
considered by the Iowa legislature. 

Federal regulation, he insisted, ought to be in the hands 
of a single body and he thought the Commission should be 
that body, but he did not think it ought to be “fettered by 
statutory divisions.” And, he added, he really thought the Co- 
ordinator’s usefulness was ended and that his office might well 
be permitted to lapse on the expiration of the law. 

He pleaded for the support of legislation in the public 
interest rather than for the “continuance and fostering of spe- 
cial advantages.” That sort of thing, he pointed out, led to 
political pressure in regulatory measures, and political influence 
is but the prelude to government ownership. He said he 
thought the greatest danger to the railroads at present was 
the attitude taken by organized labor and said it was axiomatic 
that no industry could pay its labor more than the value of 
what that labor produced. 


JONES ON TRANSPORT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
at his press conference March 25, replying to a question as to 
whether passage by Congress of legislation providing for federal 
regulation of busses and trucks would have an effect on the 
lending policy of the corporation so far as railroads were con- 
cerned, said federal regulation might enable the corporation 
to look a little more hopefully with respect to ability of rail- 
roads to earn. He added that, whatever the corporation did 
with respect to making loans to railroads, it would be on a 
sound basis. If the prospects of the railroads became better, 
said he, naturally, the corporation would be able to do more 
for them in the making of loans, and at the same time, in such 
an event, the demands on the corporation probably would de- 
crease because of ability of carriers to obtain money elsewhere. 
The purpose of the corporation at this time was to furnish 
capital when private capital was timid, said he. Loans would 
be made on such a basis that the conservative investor could 
take the securities evidencing the loans, said he. 

Railroads, said the chairman, should use busses and trucks 
in their operations more than they had. Proper use of busses 
and trucks should not be discouraged, said he. Reiterating he 
was in favor of regulation of all transport agencies and in gen- 
eral in agreement with recommendations for regulation made 
by Coordinator Eastman, though he said he knew nothing about 
the details of the Coordinator’s plan, Chairman Jones said he 
believed regulation would enable “each fellow to do what he 
was best suited to do” in the transportation field. He also 
thought that a distribution of traffic among the various trans- 
port agencies should be made by the regulating agency. Traffic 
was now moving by truck that should move by rail and vice 
versa, said Mr. Jones. He believed the regulating agency could 
find a way of allocating traffic to each agency. 

Speaking of the Minneapolis & St. Louis dismemberment 
plan, Mr. Jones said the plan contemplated that if any part of 
the rail service were abandoned, there would be substituted 
therefor dependable bus and truck service if it was necessary 
to serve communities now served by the M. & St. L. lines. 

There had been no further developments with respect to 
the Missouri Pacific reorganization, said he, adding that he was 
trying to learn the “story” of the Missouri Pacific property so 
that he might deal intelligently with the problem. 

In the case of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, Chairman 
Jones intimated that not much progress toward an adjustment 
would be made there unless there was a disposition on the part 
of the interested groups to “give and take.” He said the plan 
under consideration for that property did not provide for a re- 
duction in face value of bonds, but that a substantial part of 
the securities would be placed on an “if-earned” basis. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Representative Crawford, of Michigan, has introduced H. R. 
6979, a bill to prohibit secret rebates and other rebates, in- 
cluding rebates in the form of “freight allowances in any form 
whatsoever.” 

Representative Lehlbach, of New Jersey, has introduced 
H. J. Res. 228, to provide for the leasing of the port terminals 
owned by the government and under the control of the United 
States Department of War to the various states or municipalities 
in which they are situated. 
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OF RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


Transactions involving the Frisco, the Rock Island, the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the banking firm of Speyer & Com- 
pany of New York City were the subject of discussion before 
the Senate interstate commerce committee at the hearing March 
22 on the Wheeler resolution to investigate the railroads. The 
committee adjourned until March 26. 

Just before adjournment was taken, Chairman Wheeler and 
Senator Bone, of Washington, and the witness of the day, 
Jack L. Kraus, of New York City, of counsel for minority Frisco 
bondholders, engaged in a discussion of “private socialism,” 
“economic feudalism” and radicalism, Mr. Kraus having made 
the assertion that the greatest cause of the “isms” now flood- 
ing the land was the great lack of security that had been pro- 
duced by the kind of “capitalism” he had described as having 
involved the Frisco. Senator Wheeler thought what the coun- 
try had in the powerful corporations that existed was “private 
socialism,’ President Roosevelt having used that phrase in his 
recent public utility message to Congress. However, Senator 
Bone said he saw nothing “social” in the system but that rather 
it seemed to him that what the country had was “economic 
feudalism.” The Washington senator charged the “capitalists” 
with refusing to accede to adoption of remedial measures that 
would save the so-called capitalistic system. 

Chairman Wheeler summarized Mr. Kraus’ testimony as 
having shown that Speyer & Company had used the Frisco in 
stock speculation, in connection with purchase of Rock Island 
stock, 

Mr. Kraus outlined the history of Frisco financial difficul- 
ties, going back to former receiverships of that property. He 
linked E. N. Brown, chairman of the board of the Frisco, with 
Speyer & Company, in the Frisco’s purchase in December, 
1925, of Rock Island common stock, charging that the transac- 
tion was handled secretly by Brown and a Speyer official. The 
purchase, involving 275,000 shares, of which Speyer & Company 
held 93,000 shares and later sold at a profit, the Frisco retain- 
ing 183,000 shares, was not revealed to the Frisco board of 
directors until January, 1926, according to the testimony. The 
Frisco paid some ten million dollars for its share of the Rock 
Island stock, according to Kraus. The stock rose from $60 to 
$130 a share, said he, but the Frisco held on to it. 

In this connection Mr. Kraus produced a copy of a letter 
which he said J. M. Kurn, president of the Frisco, wrote to 
E. N. Brown, chairman of the board, under date of July 2, 1927, 
with respect to the Frisco holding the Rock Island stock. 

In this letter Mr. Kurn said he had talked to Mr. Brown 
on the subject in New York, where Mr. Kraus said Mr. Brown 
had his offices, but felt he should again call to his attention 
the situation in protection of the Frisco Lines. 

“There either should be a consolidation of the properties 
(Frisco and Rock Island) or else the financial interests should 
be separated,” wrote Mr. Kurn. “We cannot go along under the 
present condition without crucifying the Frisco Railroad and we 
have been crucified ever since we became interested in the 
Rock Island.” 

Mr. Kurn said the Rock Island was not making any effort 
to turn any business over to the Frisco, while, on the other 
hand, “we are unable to convince our strong friends, such as 
the Burlington and the Milwaukee, that we are not working for 
the Rock Island in preference to their lines, with the result 
they are breaking loose from us on traffic they have given us 
for years and they are trading this traffic with other roads in 
order to strengthen their positions.” 

Mr. Kurn said further the Southern Pacific was afraid of 
the Rock Island-Frisco combinatoin. 

“To put it plainly,’ said Mr. Kurn, “the Frisco Railroad 
obtains absolutely no benefit whatever, under the present ar- 
rangement, through connection with the Rock Island; on the 
other hand, we are losing tonnage heavily every day on account 
of this affiliation.” 

Asked what Mr. Brown had made out of the acquisition 
of the Rock Island stock by the Frisco, the witness said he was 
made chairman of the executive committee of the Rock Island 
and received therefor a salary of $50,000 a year, the position 
never having paid a salary before. 

Another matter developed by Chairman Wheeler and the 
witness was that Harvey Couch was a director of the Frisco 
before he became a board member of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Mr. Kraus said the Frisco was the first 
road “to stand beggar on the doorstep” of the R. F. C. Chair- 
man Wheeler said that with Couch on the board it should have 
felt rather confident of getting the money. The Frisco obtained 
a total of $9,000,000 in loans from the R. F. C. and the Railroad 
Credit Corporation, according to Kraus. 

Some of the matter placed before the committee by Mr. 
Kraus was obtained in recent hearings in St. Louis before a 
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special master in Frisco trusteeship proceedings under the fed- 
eral bankruptcy act. He said that Speyer & Company had 
dealt in Gulf, Mobile & Northern stock, which it charged against 
the Frisco. He said the Frisco borrowed $2,000,000 and paid 
$1,000,000 to Speyer & Company for the G. M. & N. stock. 

Mr. Kurn, now a co-trustee of the Frisco, according to Mr. 
Kraus, in a letter written to New York, responding to requests 
that expenses of the Frisco be cut several years ago, said main- 
tenance of way had been reduced to “complete slaughter.” “New 
York,” according to the witness, was beseeching Kurn to cut 
expenses so “they could show some profits.” 

Senator Bone said this impaired the property of the road 
and wanted to know why the Commission did not do something 
about a thing like that. The witness said the Commission 
could not get at things like that when they were going on. In 
connection with the setting up of depreciation reserves he said 
the reserves should be kept in cash and then the money could 
be used for replacement of property. 

Mr. Kraus said he had had people in the office of the Frisco 
ask him whether something could not be done for the railroad 
itself—that if the property were permitted to be operated as a 
railroad instead of “a back door to Wall Street” and not for 
speculative purposes, it would be a fine railroad. 

Chairman Wheeler asked how much the Frisco had lost 
as the result of “speculation with Speyer & Company.” Mr. 
Kraus estimated it had lost $10,000,000 directly, $5,000,000 in 
interest and banking charges, and a minimum of half a million 
dollars a month on business it had formerly received from 
friendly carriers. 

Chairman Wheeler said it had been shown that railroads 
were manipulated by private bankers in New York to the detri- 
ment of the roads. 

“If Wall Street bankers would let the executives of rail- 
roads alone—let them operate their properties as railroads— 
instead of using them as footballs for speculative purposes, we 
would have a far different condition,” said the chairman. 

The purpose of such an inquiry as had been proposed, said 
Chairman Wheeler, was to find out to what extent the bankers 
had manipulated the railroads with a view to enacting legis- 
lation to prevent such things in the future. It was Mr. Kraus’ 
view that, in general, railroads were dominated by banking 
interests. 

Mahaffie and Jones Heard 


Commissioner Mahaffie, of the Commission, and Chairman 
Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, were heard by 
the committee March 26. 

Asked by Chairman Wheeler whether the Commission could 
obtain full information with respect to railroad financing, the 
commissioner said that so far as operation of the railroads was 
concerned the Commission could get anything it wanted. From 
others than the railroads, said he, the Commission could not do 
that but it sometimes obtained incidental information. It had 
no mandatory power to compel disclosure of affairs of individuals 
not officers of railroads, said he. 

Discussing the Missouri Pacific acquisition of Kansas City 
terminal property, referred to previously in the inquiry, the 
commissioner said the Commission had no power to correct that 
in the sense of requiring it to be rescinded. There had been no 
application with respect to acquisition of the property filed with 
the Commission, said he. The property was bought under a 
contract which the carrier was not required to report, said he. 
The Commission, when it found out about the transaction 
through a cash distribution on the contract, had looked into it. 
He referred to the fact that in the Pennsylvania Clayton act 
case, by a four-to-four division of the Supreme Court, the 
lower court’s opinion that the purchase of Wabash and Lehigh 
Valley stock represented an investment, was upheld, and in- 
timated that in the Missouri Pacific case it might be held 
that the carrier had made an investment. 


The Commission had investigated the purchase by the 
Frisco of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern stock and had criticized 
the directors of the Frisco in that connection, said the commis- 
sioner. He said it was not illegal for one carrier to purchase 
stock of another short of acquiring control. It was pointed out 
that the purchase of Rock Island stock by the Frisco involved 
less than 25 per cent of the common stock of the Rock Island. 
The Commission did decline to permit the Frisco to issue securi- 
ties on account of that investment, said he. There was no way 
es — could learn of private transactions by bankers, 
sai e. 

Asked by Senator Couzens why the Commission had not 
asked for additional power, Mr. Mahaffie said the Commission 
in 1919 asked for legislation giving it control over railroad 
holding companies but did not get it until June, 1933, and in 
response to inquiry by Senator Barkley, the commissioner said 
in 1913 the Commission had recommended legislation forbidding 
one railroad to buy the stock of another, 
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Senator Minton asked Mr. Mahaffie if he thought it necessary 
to conduct an investigation of the affairs of all railroads. The 
commissioner replied that that was a matter of policy—that he 
should doubt, taking the railroads as a whole, that practices 
in the cases brought to the attention of the committee were 
much indulged in. 

The commissioner, calling attention to the fact that the 
Frisco’s gross earnings had dropped from $92,000,000 in 1926 
to $40,000,000 in 1933, said that that was what had “sunk” the 
Frisco. Other things were comparatively trivial, said he. 

There was discussion of various aspect of railroad financing 
and reorganizations of the railroads. 

Senator Couzens asked the commissioner’s opinion as to 
whether, in effect, the operations of the Van Sweringens, in. 
volving the building up of a railroad empire, were in the public 
interest. From the standpoint of size, said the commissioner, 
he was not disturbed, pointing out the country already had vast 
railroad empires in the Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
Southern Pacific, for example. He did not think that systems 
should be built up through holding companies—that the trans- 
actions should be direct and in the open. One of the things 
that had happened since 1920, said he, was that carrier cash 
reserves had been depleted by the purchase of stocks of other 
carriers. As to that he believed that mergers should be effected 
through exchange of securities. 

Chairman Jones explained to the committee, in response to 
questions, that the RFC had no power to subpoena witnesses, but 
that the corporation did not make loans to carriers unless it 
obtained all the information it wanted. As to prospective loans 
to railroads, the chairman said a tentative commitment had been 
made to the Colorado & Southern—he did not say how much— 
and that other pending proposals related to the Chicago Great 
Western and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. He said the cor- 
poration had been discussing possible reorganization of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, the Missouri Pacific, and the West- 
ern Pacific. There had been no reorganization plans discussed 
as to the Rock Island and the Frisco, said he. 

Chairman Wheeler referred to the recent New York address 
of Chairman Jones in which the latter spoke of banker control 
of railroads. The senator said one of the purposes of the pro- 
posed investigation was to determine just what banker control 
there was and to what extent the bankers manipulated stock 
to the detriment of stockholders and the general public, and 
asked whether such an investigation would be of benefit to the 
RFC. 

Chairman Jones said that with respect to the extent of 
banker control of railroads, the railroads were almost entirely 
so controlled—not always against the interest of the railroads or 
vice versa. There might be a good purpose served by the pro- 
posed investigation, said he. 

The case of the Missouri Pacific was discussed. Chairman 
Jones thought the corporation was pretty well secured as to its 
loan of $23,000,000 outstanding. He indicated he thought a 
reorganization, with the aid of the RFC, might be worked out to 
put the road on a sound basis. In reorganizations, generally 
speaking, said he, he favored exchange of bonds at face value 
but with lower rates of interest to be paid if earned and giving 
the bondholder a voice in the road. 


Senator Bone pointed out that counsel for the RFC had 
charged the Van Sweringens with having defrauded the Mis- 
souri Pacific in the Kansas City terminal property deal, and 
asked whether the RFC should deal with men who had been so 
charged. 

Chairman Jones said the charge had not been sustained 
in court. He said the master appointed by the court had found 
that the property involved had a value of $14,000,000 and if that 
was so, that was pretty good if it was worth $20,000,000 when 
bought. The deal may have been ill advised, said he, but other 
railroad men had told him the property was valuable for railroad 
purposes. Chairman Jones said he wouldn’t condemn a fellow 
for that alone, referring to the Van Sweringen terminal property 
matter. He pointed out that if the RFC thought the acquisition 
improper it could reject it if it participated in a Missouri Pacific 
reorganization plan. 


Eastman Favors Investigation 


“T favor the investigation proposed in this resolution,” said 
Coordinator Eastman before the committee March 27 when the 
preliminary hearing thereon was concluded. “It will have a 
tendency to clear the air and on the whole should have a whole- 
some effect.” 

In response to questions by Senator Minton, the Coordina- 
tor did not think that the investigation could have any adverse 
effect on railroad credit because he said the railroads now had 
practically no credit. He thought the investigation should be 
broad enough to get a cross-section view and that the committee 
should report not only bad but good conditions found. The 
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committee, he thought, should not confine its inquiry to ‘sore 
spots.” 

Chairman Wheeler said the intention was that the commit- 
tee investigation would be carried on in coopération with the 
Coordinator, the Commission and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. He agreed with the Coordinator that the com- 
mittee should point out the good as well as the bad. 

Coordinator Eastman brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee investigations and legislative recommendations the Com- 
mission had made in the field of railroad management and con- 
trol, perhaps to show that the Commission had not been “asleep 
at the switch.” : 

As to service charges collected from Van Sweringen rail- 
roads by the Vaness Corporation, a Van Sweringen company, the 
Coordinator said he had had Commission accountants look into 
that and found that in the period from 1923 to March, 1934, the 
Van Sweringen lines had paid $875,000 to the Vaness Corporation 
and that of that total the Missouri Pacific had paid $178,498. 
He said he had written the presidents of the roads for an ex- 
planation of these payments and that they replied that the 
Vaness Corporation was engaged in statistical, legal and re- 
search work which would have to be done individually by the 
railroads if it were not done by the Vaness Corporation. The 
Missouri Pacific, according to the information received by the 
Coordinator, paid an average of $84,840 a year for the services 
or about $200,000 a year less than was expended for the same 
kind of work prior to June 1, 1930. The Coordinator said the 
next step in his inquiry would be to send accountants to Uleve- 
land to examine the books of the Vaness Corporation, to see 
just what the payments were made for. 

The Coordinator also referred to previous testimony relating 
to purchase of coal by railroads in excess of the market price 
and referred to the Commission’s report in Ex Parte 104 dealing 
with coal and other railroad purchases. 

Information as to “banker control” of railroads is what the 
investigation is intended to develop principally, said Chairman 
Wheeler in agreeing with a statement to that effect made by 
Senator Couzens. 

Lack of adequate funds for the accounting forces of the 
Commission was emphasized by the Coordinator in connection 
with making explanation as to why the Commission had fieen 
handicapped in getting information from inspection of the books 
and records of the carriers. He also suggested it would be a 
good thing for the Commission to have several men such as Max 
Lowenthal, who had a nose for digging out financial matters 
that should be brought to light, on its staff. 

There was discussion of fixing prices of rails and other com- 
modities bought by the railroads. The Coordinator commented 
in effect that if the government was to take over the fixing of 
prices and other managerial functions, the country might as 
well have government ownership. 


Financing of railroads, said the Coordinator, generally speak- 
ing, was divided between J. P. Morgan & Company and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company. There was a similar division in the supply 
field, said he, reference being made to the Baldwin Locomotive 
group and the American Locomotive group. 

The Coordinator drew a distinction between banker control 
of railroad financing and of banker control of railroad manage- 
ment. He thought there was banker control of financing but 
not of management to any extent. Chairman Wheeler thought 
the bankers had a good deal to do with management. 

Former Congressman Hill, of Maryland, representing the 
National Association of Transportation and Communications 
Security Owners, appeared in support of the resolution. 

Chairman Wheeler said the committee would take up the 
Coordinator’s bill for reorganizing the Commission and for a 
permanent coordinator after it had acted on the highway and 
waterway bills. 

Indicating that he expected approval of his resolution to 
investigate the railroads, Chairman Wheeler said the investi- 
gation, if authorized, would not be made at this time but after 
Congress had adjourned. He proposed to ask for $25,000 for the 
inquiry. His resolution as introduced called for $10,000. De- 
ferring the inquiry until after Congress had adjourned, Chair- 
man Wheeler said, would make for less interference with the 
transportation legislative program. 

The Senate committee March 29 ordered a favorable report 
on the Wheeler resolution. 

The committee approved the request of Chairman Wheeler 
for expenses of twenty-five thousand dollars for the investigation. 
The vote on the resolution was twelve to five. 

Chairman Wheeler said that, if the Senate approved the 
resolution, the procedure would be for accountants of the Com- 
mission to obtain data from books and records prior to next fall 
when hearings probably would be held. 

He said the committee would act next on the Eastman high- 
way regulation bill. 
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EASTMAN WATERWAY BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


Opposition to the Eastman waterway bill, S. 1632, on behalf 
of the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the City of Milwau- 
kee, has been expressed to the Senate interstate commerce and 
commerce committees by C. U. Smith, general manager and 
chief engineer. The board, according to a statement submitted 
by Mr. Smith, is of the opinion that the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation would: (1) be detrimental to the development 
of domestic and foreign waterborne commerce; (2) take away 
the authority under which the several state and municipal 
port authorities of the country are now operating with advan- 
tage to the several port districts affected; (3) increase the cost 
of port terminal operations and further interfere with both 
foreign and domestic commerce; (4) subordinate the public and 
private port interests in the handling of waterborne commerce 
to other transportation interests; (5) destroy and bring about 
loss of public investments in port improvements and facilities 
as they now exist and (6) prevent adequate development of 
port improvements, based on local needs, in the future. 

The Milwaukee board said it was authorized by the Presi- 
dent of the United States Conference of Mayors to state it 
was supported in its opposition by the conference and further 
that it was supported by many of the members of the American 
Association of Port Authorities. 

Protesting particularly against the provisions relating to 
wharfingers, the board said the proposed legislation would place 
such stringent limitations upon the powers of state and munici- 
pal harbor authorities that such bodies could not function in 
the best interests of the several port areas in which they now 
administered harbor affairs. 

The Pittsburgh District Independent Steel Traffic Associa- 
tion, in a statement by A. R. Kennedy, chairman, opposed the 
Eastman watérway bill in so far as it affects contract river 
carriers on the Monongahela, Allegheny, Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. Mr. Kennedy said the communities comprising western 
Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia and southern Ohio were 
dependent on each other—that the industries situated there 
were interwoven to an extent that a great deal of their pro- 
duction was consumed by the larger industries that were in a 
position to use river transportation through the port and har- 
bors constructed along the rivers named at points north of Cin- 
cinnati. Regulation such as proposed, said he, would have the 
effect of advancing the river freight rates of the contract car- 
riers from the Pittsburgh district points and points interme- 
diate to Cincinnati and points within this district, as well as 
to points further south situated between Cincinnati and New 
Orleans, and north on the Mississippi River to St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and intermediate points as well as Chicago. 

“Without the assistance afforded the district I represent 
by use of river transportation by the use of the services of 
these contract carriers,” said he, “this entire community would 
immediately feel the effect in their restricted distribution chan- 
nels long established, and it would only be a short time, in my 
judgment, until the supremacy of the Pittsburgh district in the 
steel industry would be on the wane to a greater extent than 
has been apparent in the last ten or fifteen years by this dis- 
trict losing about 10 per cent in its standing as the largest steel 
producing center in the United States and, of course, without a 
question in the world.” 


SLOAN ON REGULATION 


Regulation and coordination of water, rail, highway, and 
air transportation through a national transportation commis- 
sion is discussed by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors Corporation, in the corporation’s annual report. 

“The economic position of the railroads is generally recog- 
nized by all,” said he. “For many years, the problem has been 
under serious discussion by government and by various groups 
involved in the problem. At the time of this writing, the pro- 
posal has been advanced of grouping together all instrumen- 
talities of transportation—water, rail, highway and air—under 
a national transportation commission under governmental aus- 
pices for the purpose of regulation and coordination. 

“Regulation of transportation by rail developed out of the 
necessity for protecting the public and the national economy 
against monopolies. The inevitable result of such regulation 
has been to interfere seriously with free enterprise, so vitally 
essential to progress. This, together with bureaucracy and 
political considerations, is a factor contributing to the present 
situation of our railroads. 

“Hence, there arises a question in which the national 
economy is vitally involved. The manner of its solution is 





bound to have an influence on unemployment and on the future 


standard of living. 
“Will not the coordination resulting from the bureaucratic 
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regulation of all instrumentalities of transportation under one 
control destroy or neutralize the inherent advantages of any 
new technology? Will not the new yardstick of transportation 
cost be the efficiency of the past? Will not the considerations 
of existing facilities cutweigh the possibilities that progress 
offers in the form of lower transportation costs? How can it 
be possible to obtain the most out of each agency when they 
become one and the same? 

“Would not a more effective approach to the problem be 
to establish each on its own foundation of fact and effective- 
ness and to permit each to develop its maximum contribution 
to our national economy? Competition again exists in the field 
of transportation. Let us restore the principle of free enterprise 
and encourage initiative. This is the road to progress. 

“Although little appreciated, it is, nevertheless, a fact that 
the cost of transportation has a relatively important influence 
on the cost of all goods consumed and services, and hence on 
the volume of business activity. History demonstrates that 
there is a direct relation between the advance of civilization and 
the advance of transportation. 

“In the report dealing with the year 1933, the importance 
of transportation by highway was discussed at length. Atten- 
tion was called particularly to the continually added burden of 
taxation that was being loaded upon this relatively new, flexible 
and highly efficient instrumentality of transportation. During 
1934 this trend continued with still greater burdens of taxation 
and discrimination. Irrespective of the necessities of the mo- 
ment, it is economically unsound to levy taxes upon any single 
industry, particularly a specific part of any industry, for the 
benefit of the general cause. 

“Transportation by highway has developed to vast propor- 
tions and has become a major factor in our economic and social 
structure. It has interwoven itself into our daily affairs so 
unobtrusively that it is taken for granted, much as we take the 
telephone and the radio for granted. We are entirely uncon- 
scious of its continually broadening contribution to the many 
phases of modern life. If every truck, bus and passenger car 
were eliminated today, chaos would result. There would be 
so much confusion, so much disarrangement in our daily lives, 
such an increase in the cost of everything we use and every 
service, that the community would be appalled. 

“More than 15,000,000 people are estimated to have moved 
into suburban communities in the last decade. They have be- 
come largely dependent upon the highway for mobility of trans- 
portation. The motor vehicle is serving 50,000 communities that 
are entirely without rail service; labor depends upon the mo- 
tor car for a new mobility in seeking employment; farmers use 
one out of every four motor trucks for the transportation of 
their produce to the market, and, in addition, own approx- 
imately one out of every five passenger cars. Two-thirds of all 
motor cars are owned by individuals with an annual income of 
less than $3,000. The motor truck and the motor car, accel- 
erated by the improvement of highways and by the technological 
progress in construction, reach out farther and farther, year 
by year, thus making a continually broadening contribution to 
the economic and social welfare of the people. Although much 
more might be said, certainly it is evident that we are dealing 
with a very important part of a very vital industry.” 


REGULATING TRANSPORTATION 
AGENCIES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Prior to microscopic analysis of the details embraced in 
regulatory bills dealing with transportation either by highways 
or by waterways, it is fundamentally advisable to determine 
whether or not there is necessity for any regulation. 

Assuming for the moment that the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, our experience with regulation of railreads should promptly 
lead us to the conclusion that immediately perfect or ideal 
regulation of highway or waterway transportation agencies is 
out of the question. The inception of interstate railroad regula- 
tion is fast approaching its fiftieth birthday, and during that 
period many revisions in the transportation act have been 
necessary. Most likely there should be additional changes at 
this time and a proper answer to the question of whether or 
not there should be regulation of transportation agencies would 
necessarily embrace consideration of the question of the extent 
to which governmental regulation of railroads may be relaxed, 
as well as to the extent such governmental regulation may be 
extended to the business of transportation on highways or water- 
ways. 

There is some merit to the position of those who hold that 
the basic reasons for the original regulation of the railroads 
do not now wholly exist with respect to agencies of transporta- 
tion by highways or waterways. Railroads enjoyed a practical 
monopoly at that time. Favoritism and other abuses flowing 
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from such monopoly ultimately required remedial legislation, 
and thus produced the act to regulate commerce. Neither the 
transportation agencies by highway or by waterway enjoy such 
monopoly today ang, while unquestionably there are discrimina- 
tions existing in c,nnection with the conduct of business of 
these latter transpcrtation agencies, still it cannot be proved 
that these discriminations assume the magnitude of controlling 
the flow of comme-ce. Therefore, it cannot be said that the 
public interest, as espressed in terms of the reasonableness or 
extortionate charactr of transportation rates, or in terms of 
preference or prejué‘ce, require regulation of agencies of trans- 
portation by highwaj;s or waterways. 


How, then, can ‘t be said that the public interest requires 
the regulation of the highway carrier and the carrier by water? 
That question can b' answered only to the extent that one is 
willing to view the transportation picture from the standpoint 
of the national defe se, the public welfare, the needs of com- 
merce, the unity of our people, and the spirit of fair play. For, 
if no logical reason exists for the regulation of the carrier by 
highway or waterway, most certainly the same principle applies 
to the carrier by rail and no necessity exists for regulation of 
the latter. Our larger cities, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, New Or- 
leans, Boston, Los Angeies, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, 
Memphis, Kansas City, all have the benefit of both highway 
transportation and waterway transportation. The development 
and the coordination of the latter two quite possibly would 
permit elimination of the railroad, though this would ultimately 
be at the expense of higher transportation costs, because 
neither of these transportation agencies, singly or in conjunc- 
tion with each other, can approach the railroad operating costs 
of transporting commerce for long distances where either the 
origins or destinations are located far inland. As yet, no one 
has advanced the thought that the country can survive the 
complete elimination of railroads. Probably a correct answer 
would be the partial elimination of railroads or, to express it 
in more kindly terms, the elimination of excess or obsolete 
rail mileage, facilities, or services. 

But where shall this excess be found and how shall it 
be determined whether or not such rail mileage is permanently 
obsolete? It must seem obvious that the only answer can be 
that the law of supply and demand will point the way, but 
that can be done only under competitive conditions of equality. 
The railroads operate under regulation with respect to publica- 
tion and observance of tariff rates and charges. With their 
highway and waterway competitors free to make rates by tele- 
phone at whatever level they wish, with whom they may, it 
follows that the carrier by highway or by waterway has the 
freedom to emerge from the natural sphere in which this car- 
lier has the most economical, flexible, and adequate transpor- 
tation service to offer the shipping public and thus to become 
a marauder in a field beyond the flexible borders of which it 
does not properly belong. While under normal conditions, 
where there may be sufficient commerce to employ this carrier 
in its normal field, under the existing depression the natural 
tendency is for the highway carrier or the waterway carrier 
to employ its present freedom by invading a field where the 
rail carrier can operate with equal if not superior service and 
at a normal profit. Whether or not it is in the public interest 
to permit the highway carrier or the waterway carrier tempo- 
rarily to compete in a field where it is not actually profitable 
for it to do so, is a broad question of public policy, but, if the 
answer is in the affirmative, most certainly the same principle 
would accord to railroads the same freedom to make similar 
invasions. Our present enormous surplus of transportation 
facilities, of course, is responsible for the existing rail situa- 
tion, by virtue of which we must have either the abandonment 
of much of our railroads or their operation by the government, 
er, as a temporizing influence, higher freight rates on low grade 
commodities that necessarily must be transported by rail. Rail 
facilities must be supported by revenues, whether exacted from 
patrons or through taxes. 


Higher rates will mean greater diversion to competitors and, 
ultimately, elimination of the rails, unless it be that the govern- 
ment will step in, through ownership or operation, and protect 
the larger communities that are not located on actually navi- 
gable waterways, such as Indianapolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., Denver, 
Colo., Salt Lake City, Utah, the Intermountain Territory, etc. 
For the manufacturer, merchant, and importer who distributes 
nationally, these inland points are important markets. It must 
seem obvious that the alternative to railroad equality in com- 
petitive opportunity lies either in government operation of rail- 
roads or of increasing localization of industry and commerce. 


Such being fhe case, shall competitive equality be under 
regulation or through a free-for-all fight? The latter woulda 
produce a national freight rate structure that would be based 
on chaos, uncertainty, ultimate ruination for all transportation 
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agencies, with a possible temporary monetary gain to the ship- 
ping public, but which ultimately would remove the manufac- 
turer from his sources of raw material and from markets for 
his products and would limit the importer to distribution adja- 
cent to ports of entry. On the other han, equality in com- 
petitive opportunity would give to the ca..ier by railway, by 
highway, and by waterway, respectively, means by which each 
would find his proper place in the transportation world and 
still permit competition in the overlappin¥ border territory. 

The question is, therefore, first to de ide whether or not 
there shall be regulation of transportation’ agencies, and then, 
if the answer is in the affirmative, to approeéch analyses of pend- 
ing legislative bills with a view toward d« ermining the extent 
to which the present regulation of railronds shall be relaxed 
and at the same time to determine whether or not such modified 
regulation will meet the needs of the public-interest with respect 
to the regulation of carriers by highway and by waterway, and, 
if not, so to modify the details of such #dditional regulation, 
bearing in mind always that the purpose of the regulation is 
to permit equality in competitive opportunity and to maintain 
and to insure a national transportation system. 

One word more. To those who hold that it is impractical 
to regulate the so-called multitudinous trucks that operate over 
the highways or to prevail on the itinerant trucker to file re- 
ports, etc., may it not be pointed out that the elusive indi- 
vidual who, by law, must file income tax reports, is certainly 
not as difficult to reach as is the operator of one or more trucks 
that must certainly be registered by him with the state govern- 
ment in, order to operate over the highways? And is it not 


‘to be expected that, with the issuance of certificates of public 


convenience and necessity, capital will step into the picture, 
consolidate and coordinate highway transportation facilities, 
and, thus, substitute responsibility, certainty, and order for our 
present chaotic, ruinous, and helter-skelter transportation situa- 
tion, which, all must recognize, is fast approaching its most 
uncertain future in all our life time? 

For the reasons above stated it behooves the shipping public 
to view constructively pending legislative bills which have as 
their objective the regulation of commerce by highway and by 
waterway and to influence the character of such legislation so 
as to minimize bureaucracy and unnecessary restrictions with 
respect to transportation, whether it be highway, waterway, or 
railway. 

The only sound conclusion to the entire question must be 
that regulation of highway and waterway carriers is in the 
public interest. It is in the public interest (1) because it will 
stabilize and insure sound transportation, a result devoutly 
wished for by shipper and carrier alike; (2) will assure con- 
tinued operation of railroads under private management, which 
is most to be desired; (3) will permit industry to return to the 
day when transportation rates and charges were openly pub- 
lished and rigidly observed, as they should be in order to pre- 
vent “chiseling”; (4) will make unlawful and provide a remedy 
against unreasonable and/or discriminatory practices and 
charges, thus placing these public utilities under the same re- 
strictions under which all other public utilities operate; (5) 
will prevent railroad rates from mounting in connection with 
such traffic as must continue to move by rail, and will prevent 
highway or waterway rates and charges from being exfortionate 
in the territory where the railroad has been supplanted by either 
or both of these competitive agencies; (6) will assure the 
public safety in time of war and permit the government, as 
in the case of the World War, to command the resources of 
a unified and coordinated transportation system; (7) will give 
vent to the American spirit of fair play, which is denied today 
through regulation of one transportation agency, the railroads, 
and complete freedom in interstate commerce to its highway 
competitors; and (8), above all, will interpose a constructive 
obstacle to the present ruinous course that is so rapidly de- 
teriorating and destroying the business of our transportation 
agencies and their physical facilities. 

Regulation must come and come quickly to be of use. Its 
need should be recognized by all and accepted as being pri- 
marily in the public interest and for the protection of our 
commerce and industry. 


Jersey City, N. J., March 11, 1935. Milton P. Bauman. 


EASTMAN ON WAR-TIME COORDINATION 


Asserting that he did not know anything about it, Co- 
ordinator Eastman, on March 26, addressed army officers at- 
tending the War College in Washington on war-time coordina- 
tion of railroads. Three times, he told them, he had declined 
to undertake an address on that subject but, inasmuch as they 
insisted, he would say something. Using material he told his 
hearers he had taken from Walker D. Hines’ book about fed- 
eral control of railroads in the war period, the coordinator told 
the story of that period and suggested that if war came the 
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federal government would have to repeat that operation. He 
suggested, however, that some planning might be undertaken 
in view of the possibility of having the railroads again used 
for war purposes. 

The coordinator said that he was trying to bring about 
peace time coordination and told his auditors about the work 
he and his staff had been doing under the emergency trans- 
portation legislation. 


RAILROAD LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 


The bills put forward by organized railroad labor, includ- 
ing the six-hour day, “full crew” and train-limit length meas- 
ures, have been referred to a subcommittee of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee by Chairman Wheeler. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee are Senator Lonergan, of Connecticut, 
chairman; Wagner, of New York; Bone, of Washington; Ship- 
stead, of Minnesota, and Hastings, of Delaware. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING 


Transportation will be one of the principal subjects con- 
sidered at the twenty-third annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, scheduled to be held in Wash- 
ington April 29 to May 2. 

“World Trade and Merchant Marine” is the topic for a round 
table conference scheduled for the afternoon of Tuesday, April 
30, at the U. S. Chamber building. 

“Transportation” is the topic for a round table conference 
to be held the afternoon of Wednesday, May 1, at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings In- 
stitution, will discuss government regulation of transportation 
—its aims and methods, and Luther M. Walter will present the 
shipper’s view of transportation. 


THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


On page 27 of the print H. R. 6249—the bill now in Con- 
gress to amend the section of the present bankruptcy act deal- 
ing with railroads—there is found the following provision: 


For the purposes of any determination in proceedings under this 
section to which the fair valuation of any property used in railroad 
operation may be necessary, including but not limited by, the sol- 
vency of the debtor, such valuation shall be determined on a basis 
which will give due consideration to the present and prospective net 
earnings and earning power of the property along with such other 
facts as may be relevant. In determining such valuation only such 
effect shall be given to the present cost of reproduction new and less 
depreciation and original cost of the property and the actual invest- 
ment therein, as may be required under the law of the land, in view 
of the existing and prospective competitive conditions, functional depre- 
ciation, the degree of the demand for the use of the property in com- 
mon-carrier service, and the effect thereof upon the property; in any 
hearings in proceedings under this section no evidence of such cost 
of reproduction new and less depreciation, and the original cost of 
the property and the investment therein shall be received, unless it 
shall be first clearly established that, in view of the existing and 
prospective competitive conditions, the functional depreciation, the 
degree of the demand for the use of the property in common-carrier 
service, and the effect thereof upon the property, such sums as are 
evidenced by such reproduction or original cost of, or the actual invest- 
ment in, the property could now or in the reasonably near future 
be economically or prudently invested therein. 


This fine example of Miltonic (this writer had almost writ- 
ten “chiseled,” but refrained lest its NRA connotation might 
mislead the reader!) prose contains an interesting echo of a 
famous controversy, with which, however, the matter in hand 
is not directly concerned. The purpose of the provision is to 
describe the elements of “value” in a property whose owners 
have sought refuge in the proposed bankruptcy act. There is 
no question here of “value for rate-making purposes”; the 
question is one of value of property for determination of sol- 
vency on the debtor’s part, and for other matters involved in 
reorganization of a railroad. It must be remembered that a 
debtor railroad can avail itself of the present act and the 
proposed amended form without confessing insolvency. There- 
fore, the “value” to be determined will be, presumably, impor- 
tant mainly for gauging the proper capitalization in reorgani- 
zation. 

The author of this provision has accomplished the interest- 
ing feat of taking from the dissenting expression of Justice 
Brandeis, in the O’Fallon case, an argument which was there 
totally inapplicable to the issue of that case, and here apply- 
ing it to a purpose for which it is entirely sound. The O’Fallon 
case was a Valuation case. The problem there was to deter- 
mine the sum of money representing the “fair value” of the 
O’Fallon property on which it was entitled to earn a fair return, 
if it could, in order that its earnings on that value in excess 
of 6 per cent should be partially recaptured. The purpose of 
the above-quoted provision is to describe the elements of what 
may be called “commercial” value, which is quite another kind 
of “value.” In a “valuation case” the argument leads from 
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property value as a base, through earnings to rates; here the 
argument leads from probable earnings as a base to “value” 
of property. 

Now, in the O’Fallon case, Justice Brandeis fell—a very rare 
instance, indeed, in his career!—into a logical fallacy, in that 
he attempted to make the probable earnings of a railroad under 
modern competitive conditions a factor in determining the 
“value” of the property on which it was entitled under the 
“law of the land” to earn a fair return if it could. It was a 
plain case of a “vicious circle.” Also, he enunciated a theory 
of “functional depreciation,’ which, when reduced to its essen- 
tials, was the same thing as the theory of “substitute plant,” 
and this the Supreme Court had twice condemned as admissible 
in a valuation case. 

But in the present case, both these arguments are appli- 
cable and sound. Commercial value in the long run depends 
upon earnings, and “functional depreciation” (which is merely 
actual obsolescence) necessarily affects a property’s capacity to 
earn. So long as it is not a question of a debtor’s solvency— 
and the object of this particular bankruptcy legislation is to 
furnish a detour in that matter—Justice Brandeis’ dicta are 
quite appropriate to the purpose of the bill. 

Looking back upon the long “recapture” battle, one can- 
not but wonder whether it would have terminated so soon had 
not the Interstate Commerce Commission majority been at such 
pains to notify the Supreme Court that it did not intend to 
obey the “law of the land!” Having in mind the fact that the 
entire bench in the Dayton-Goose Creek case committed itself 
to a plainly demonstrable logical blunder in attempting to justify 
the “principle” of recapture, and that the court divided five to 
three in the O’Fallon case, one can easily imagine how things 
might have been different, but for the commission’s unusual 
bluntness. 


NEW WRINKLE FOR SHIPPERS 





The Acme Steel Company has developed a new retainer 
for its product, Steelstrap, used for reinforcing boxes, packages, 
etc. This new strap retainer is said to be especially adapted 
for use with conveyor systems or strapping tables, where space 
does not permit the placing of any other type of equipment. 
As can be seen from the above illustration, the coil of strapping 


lies in a horizontal position on a steel pan. Castors make it 
possible easily to move the retainer around. The tray is out 
of the way when placed under a conveyor or table. Particularly 
where space is at a premium, this method of keeping strapping 
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always “on tap” has met with the approval of numerous shippers, 
The dimensions are 24% inches for the diameter and 91% inches 
for the height. 


HEAVY SINGLE-CAR SHIPMENT 


What is said to be the heaviest single-car shipment ever 
made left the Schenectady works of the General Electric Com- 
pany March 21 for the Potomac Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany at Benning, D. C. It consisted of a generator shaft, rotor, 
and poles for a 25,000-kilowatt frequency converter set, with 
a total weight of 367,000 pounds, the converter to be used to 
deliver 25-cycle single-phase power to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Through routing of this load required the use of the tracks 
of the Delaware and Hudson, the Pennsylvania, and the Western 
Maryland railways, clearances over the regular route between 
Schenectady and Benning being limited by the dimensions of 
the tunnels in Baltimore. 

Arrangements for the shipment required several months. 
All routes between shipping point and destination were checked, 
and when the route with the greatest clearance had been se- 
lected, a check of practically every foot of the way was made 
to determine whether a temporary removal of obstructions could 
be made to allow the load to pass. 

From Schenectady to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., special train move- 
ment was resorted to, the load being taken from point to point 
only when northbound traffic could be avoided. All cars were 
cleared from sidings and even switch lamps and switch stands 
had to be removed in several instances. 

From Wilkes-Barre, the load went to Hagerstown, Md., by 
way of the Pennsylvania, where it was turned over to the 
Western Maryland. After an extensive detour, it was delivered 
back to the Pennsylvania south of the Baltimore tunnels, whence 
it was carried to the customer’s siding at Benning. 

Not only was it necessary to check the height and width 
through bridges, tunnels, and underpasses, but also to examine 
the roadbed and bridge and culvert strength along the entire 
route because of the high concentration of weight on the rails. 
For movement over the customer’s siding, shoring-up and re- 
aligning of tracks were necessary. 

The dimensions of the load when skidded, covered, braced, 
and placed on the car were 17 feet above the rails with an 
8-foot width, and 14 feet above the rails with a 12%-foot width. 
Only six cars in the country were of the right type and ¢a- 
pacity to carry such a load; car NYC-499041 was used. This 
car has four 2-axle trucks, alone weighs 104,100 pounds, and has 
a carrying capacity of 200 tons. As loaded at Schenectady, the 
total weight on the rail was 471,100 pounds, 


TWIN ZEPHYR INAUGURAL 


The Chicago Association of Commerce will sponsor the initial 
trip of the two new streamline diesel trains which the C. B. & 
Q. will put in service between Chicago and the Twin Cities on 
April 21, with a special round trip, Monday, April 15. 

Both trains will make the trip, the first leaving the Union 
Station, Chicago, at 7:30 a. m., the second fifteen minutes later. 
The non-stop run will end at St. Paul at 1:30 p. m., where a 
luncheon will be tendered the 150 business men making the trip, 
by Minneapolis and St. Paul civic and commercial groups, at the 
Minnesota Club. The return trip will begin at 4:00 p. m., with 
arrival scheduled at Chicago at 10:15 p. m. Breakfast and din- 
ner will be served on the train. 

Before departure from Chicago, there will be brief christen- 
ing ceremonies by twin sisters yet to be selected. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on March 1 had 277,451 freight cars in 
need of repairs, or 14.9 per cent of the number on line, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. 

This was a decrease of 7,805 cars compared with the number 
in need of such repairs on February 1, at which time there were 
285,256, or 15.2 per -cent. 

Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on March 1 totaled 
213,926, or 11.5 per cent, a decrease of 7,942 cars compared 
with the number in need of such repairs on February 1, while 
freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 63,525, or 3.4 per 
cent, an increase of 137 compared with February 1. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on March 1 totaled 
10,428, or 22.5 per cent of the number on line. This was an 
increase of four compared with the number in need of such 
repairs on February 1, at which time there were 10,419, or 22.3 
per cent. 

Class I railroads on March 1 had 3,725 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage compared with 3,990 on February 1. 
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Principles of Freight Traffic 


Sixth of a Series of Sixteen Articles by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Commerce and Transpor- 
tation, University of Pennsylvania, and Chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Research, Associated Traffic Clubs of America—Freight Tariffs 


the information of the public the binding prices for line- 

haul, terminal and accessorial services. They are more 
charges so published and filed must be rigidly observed as to 
changed in the manner prescribed by law, from which the Car- 
riers cannot deviate without incurring penalties imposed by the 
interstate commerce act. Carriers sometimes publish condensed 
lists of rates on class traffic between certain points for the in- 
formation of shippers, but these publications are, of course, not 
tariffs, and are not binding. 

The interstate commerce act provides that all common Car- 
riers subject to it must print and keep open to public inspec- 
tion their tariffs or schedules of rates, fares, and charges, show- 
ing all charges between points on their lines or joint rates or 
charges established in connection with other carriers. When 
no joint rates over through routes are established, the sepa- 
rately established rates or charges applicable to the through 
transportation must be printed and made available to the 
public.’ 

The law stipulates that the tariffs must be “plainly printed” 
in large type, in the manner prescribed by the commission. 
Copies of the tariffs of each carrier must be kept posted in two 
public and conspicuous places in every depot, station, or office 
of the carrier where freight or passengers are received for 
transportation—freights tariffs at freight stations and passenger 
tariffs at passenger depots. The tariffs must be kept in acces- 
sible form so that they can be conveniently inspected by the 
public. 

Freight tariffs must show the following information: 


F REIGHT tariffs are the price lists of railroads, listing for 


The places between which property is transported. 

The classification governing the tariff. 

Terminal charges. 

Storage charges. 

Icing charges, 

Other charges which the Commission may require. 

. All privileges or facilities granted or allowed and any rules 
or regulation that in any way change, affect, or determine any part 
or the total of the rates or charges, or the value of the service ren- 
dered to the shipper or consignee. 


POS rrr: 


The carriers may not engage in transportation service until 
the tariffs have been published and filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as directed by law, and the rates and 
charges so published and filed must be rigidly observed as to 
both rates and charges, without deviation above or below the 
rates and charges officially filed and without refunding or re- 
mitting any part or all of the charges to any person under 
any circumstances, except as a result of a reparation order of 
the commission. 

No change may be made in the published and filed local 
or joint rates or charges by new tariff, supplement, or cancella- 
tion, except after the statutory period of thirty, days’ notice to 
the commission. The commission may, however, allow changes 
in rates or charges to be made on less than the thirty days’ 
statutory notice, or modify the requirements of the law with 
respect to publishing, posting, or filing the tariffs, in its dis- 
cretion and for good cause shown. Changes on shorter than 
statutory notice or changes in the rules governing publication 
posting and filing the tariffs may be allowed by the commission, 
either in particular instances or by general order applying to 
special or peculiar circumstances or conditions affecting the 
carriers generally—such, for example, as changes made as a 
result in horizontal rate increases or decreases.” 


Types of Tariffs According to Publication Sources 


Tariffs may be divided for consideration in several ways, 
one of which is the classification according to the sources of 
their publication. Tariffs are compiled, issued, posted, and filed 
by the tariff bureaus of the individual carriers; by the tariff 
bureaus of several carriers acting jointly; by tariff publishing 
agents of freight associations or freight bureaus; by special 
tariff publishing agents acting for several or a number of car- 
riers, but not acting for any definite freight association or 
bureau; by the tariff bureaus of two or more freight associa- 
tions acting jointly; or by the joint action of two or more 
tariff publishig agents. 


1Interstate commerce act, section 6. 
*Interstate commerce act, section 6, paragraphs 7 and 3, 


The various types of tariffs are distinctive, in many re- 
spects, but the lines of demarkation are difficult to distinguish 
as among certain of the classes. They may be defined as fol- 
lows: 


1. Individual tariffs or local railroad, such as those published 
by individual carriers applicable to local traffic over their lines. 

2. Joint tariffs, including those publishing joint rates over the 
line, the tariff bureau of which issues the tariffs as well as rates to, 
from, and between points on other railroads. The same tariffs 
sometimes publish both joint and local rates. 

3. Freight association or bureau agency tariffs, such as those 
published by the tariff bureaus of the major, minor, or special freight 
traffic association. 

. Non-association or bureau agency tariffs which may be 
termed agents’ issues, such as the tariff published by a tariff pub- 
lishing agent applicable to traffic between interior points in one ter- 
ritory and points in other territories by rail-and-water routes, 


5. Joint association or agency tariffs, of which the Consolidated 
Freight Classification is an example. 

Joint agents’ tariffs, such as those quoting rates between two 
territories published jointly by agents acting for the roads in each 
territory. 

Types of Tariffs According to Data 


Another classification of tariffs may be made to differentiate 
the various types of tariffs according to the data published by 
the carriers or their authorized agents in the tariffs. 

One group of publications includes the freight classification, 
including the Consolidated Freight Classification and the clas- 
sifications applicable to intrastate traffic prescribed by sev- 
eral state railroad commissions. 

A second group includes the exceptions to the classifica- 
tions published by individual carriers or by publishing agencies 
to remove certain traffic moving between certain points or 
groups in local or joint interline traffic from the provisions of 
the classification ordinarily applicable with request to rating, 
carload minimum, packing requirements, rules and regulations 
ordinarily governing the movements. 

A third type includes class rate tariffs. These are pub- 
lished individually or jointly by the carriers naming rates on 
local or interline class traffic to be used in the absence of other 
rates on lower bases. These tariffs are used in conjunction with 
the classifications applicable to the traffic to determine the 
class rates available to be used on given traffic. 

A fourth type publishes both class and commodity rates. 
These issues are combination tariffs often used by small roads 
to name as many rates as possible in a single issue. Agency 
and joint agency tariffs are frequently compiled in this way. 

A fifth group of tariffs according to subject matter in- 
cludes specific commodity tariffs. These issues name rates and 
regulations pertaining to the movement of traffic of a single kind 
or, at most, a group of allied articles between points or group 
provided in the tariffs. 


A sixth class includes all those publishing rates applicable 
to a number of different and non-related commodities. These 
tariffs are known as general commodity tariffs. Nearly all 
large carriers publish several or a number of such tariffs. 

A seventh distinguished type of freight tariff publications 
includes those that do not publish definite and specific rates but 
the bases of rates to be applied to certain movements of traffic. 
These tariffs supply routes and bases but not the rates them- 
selves. These are found in the applicable class or commodity 
rate tariffs or exceptions to the classification. Basing and bill- 
ing books are illustrations of this class of tariffs. 


An eighth characteristic group of tariffs includes the station 
lists, open and prepay stations, and other directories published 
by individual carriers or through agents. The list of open and 
prepay stations published by Agent F. A. Leland, St. Louis, Mo., 
is an example of tariffs of this type. 


A ninth group of publications may be distinguished as those 
publishing rules, regulations, and charges pertaining to special, 
terminal, or accessorial services and to the absorption of such 
charges under certain circumstances and conditions. The tariffs 
publishing reconsignment and diversion, weighing and reweigh- 
ing regulations; the National Perishable Freight Tariff, the 
Demurrage Rules Tariff, and the Pacific Car Demurrage Tariff, 
as well as the special and terminal service tariffs of the carriers, 
are included in this general classification. 

A tenth type of tariff publication includes the special tariffs 
publishing regulation, applicable to traffic of extraordinary na- 
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ture or special types of equipment. The Explosives and Dan- 
gerous Articles Tariff, published by Agent B. W. Dunn; the 
Tank Car Gauge Book, of Agent L. E. Kipp, and the Official 
Railway Equipment Register, of Agent G. P. Conard, are ex- 
amples of this group. 

An eleventh, and, for our purposes, final class of tariffis 
includes the tariff indexes or directories published by individual 
carriers and by agencies. An important tariff representative of 
this group is the Official Freight Tariff Directory, published by 
G. B. Guthrie, Washington, D. C. 

Though there are miscellaneous tariff issues that cannot be 
readily fitted into any of these classifications, as well as tariffs 
that might be assigned to one or another of the classifications 
enumerated, the classification given includes virtually all types 
of tariffs issued individually or jointly by the tariff bureaus of 
the carriers, by associations or by agencies including: 


Freight classifications. 

Exceptions to the classifications. 
Class rate tariffs. 

Class and commodity rate tariffs. 
Specific commodity tariffs. 

General commodity tariffs. 

Bases for rates and billing books. 
Station lists or directories. 

Special service and terminal service tariffs. 
Special traffic and equipment tariffs. 
Tariff indices. 
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Classification of Tariffs According to Size 


Tariffs vary greatly in size from one page issues to volumes 
of several hundred pages and several pounds in weight. Some 
of the larger tariffs, with complete sets of effective and can- 
celled supplements, contain many hundred pages and exceed a 
foot in thickness. Such tariffs are a mental hazard to anyone 
seeking rate information. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission divides tariffs into 
three classes according to the size or the number of pages in 
the issues: 1. One sheet tariffs, including all of the single page 
issues regardless of subject matter or scope of treatment; 
2. Pamphlet tariffs, including those larger than single sheet but 
smaller than the third class; 3. Book tariffs, including all issues, 
loose leaf or bound, that exceed the number of pages for tariffs 
of the second class. 

The commission has established definite rules as to the 
publication of tariff of all these classes and limits the amount 
of supplemental matter that may be in effect at any time. 


Classes of Tariffs According to Application Rates 


Another bases of classification divides tariffs according to 
the application of the rates published in them into local, joint 
and interline issues. 

Local tariffs are those which quote rates, rules, or regula- 
tions applicable to traffic moving to, from, or between stations or 
territorial groups or lists of points all of which are located on 
the lines of the carriers publishing the tariffs. These issues 
may be any type of tariff and are distinguished by having no 
connection with the tariffs of any other road. The rates quoted 
may apply from the points of origin to the destinations shown 
only or they may apply between the points listed. 

Tariffs quoting joint rates, rules, or regulations may be ap- 
plicable only in connection with the traffic to, from, or between 
two roads only. Such tariffs may quote from points on one 
road to those on the other road party to the tariffs, between 
points on both roads in either direction, on special traffic only, 
or on all types of traffic. 

A third type of tariff according to this classification includes 
all sorts of issues to which more than two roads are parties. 
Such interline tariffs may be published by one road or agency 
or by joint action and may quote rates applicable in one direc- 
tion only or in both connections and may govern all sorts of 
traffic, or special classes of freight only. Some of the roads 
parties to the tariffs may concur in the rates, rules, or regula- 
tions only in connection with traffic moving via their lines, but 
not in connection with traffic originating at points on their roads 
or destined to stations on their rails. Certain restrictions may 
be made, also, to limit the application of the tariffs to traffic to, 
from, between, or via certain territories served by their lines, or 
restrict the application of the tariffs with respect to routes, sea- 
sons of the year, or in other ways limit the scope of their par- 
ticipation in the rates, rules, or regulations quoted in the tariffs. 

The participation of carriers in the tariffs published by other 
roads or agencies by means of concurrences and powers of at- 
torney is governed by the rules of the tariff circular of the 
commission.’ 

The Form of Tariffs 


. The interstate commerce act specifically empowers the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine and prescribe the 


poe 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Tariff Circular No, 20, 
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form in which tariff schedules of all classes are to be prepared, 


arranged, filed, and posted for public inspection. It may change 
its requirements as to form from time to time, as may be found 
expedient. 

Carriers subject to the interstate commerce act are re. 
quired also to file with the commission copies of all contracts, 
agreements, or other arrangements with other common Carriers 
that have relation to any traffic regulated by the provisions of 
the act.’ 


Tariff Suspension of Tariffs and Supplements 


The new tariffs, supplements, or reissues are filed with the 
commission to become effective at the expiration of the statu- 
tory period of thirty days, or sooner, if authorized by the commis- 
sion. Tariffs, supplements, or classifications may be suspended 
by the commission on request of shippers or other carriers or 
on its own motion without any complaint having been filed 
pending hearings on the reasonableness and lawfulness of the 
tariffs, supplements, or classifications. The maximum period of 
suspension permitted is seven months, in the course of which 
the commission is directed to hold hearings and to make such 
orders as in its discretion appear appropriate in the case. The 
burden of proof to show that the increases in rates, fares, or 
charges are reasonable is on the carrier publishing the tariffs 
that have been suspended.® 

The commission is required by law to give the hearings and 
decisions on tariff suspension cases preference over all other 
questions pending before it. Decisions must be reached as 
speedily as possible. If the proceedings are not concluded with- 
in the period of suspension, the suspended tariffs or supplements 
go into effect after seven months. The carriers may be required 
by the commission, by order, to keep accounts of amounts re- 
ceived from persons paying the charges under the new rates 
on shipments of property so that refunds may be made to the 
persons on whose behalf charges were paid, if the proposed 
charges are found by the commission not to be justified.® 


Rejection of Tariffs by the Commission 


Not only may the commission suspend the application of the 
rates, charges, or classifications, pending hearing and decision 
on their validity under the law, but it may also reject any tariff 
or supplement and refuse to file it if it does not give lawful no- 
tice of its effective date. Any tariff or supplement so rejected 
is void and its use is considered unlawful.’ 





4Interstate commerce act, section 6, paragraph 5. 
5Interstate commerce act, section 15, paragraph 7. 
*6Section 15, paragraph 7. 

Section 6, paragraph 9. 


SHIP’S THROUGH BILLING RULE 


The Secretary of Commerce has dismissed Shipping Board 
Bureau Docket No. 143, Pablo Calvet & Co. vs. Baltimore Insular 
Line, Inc., et al., on a finding that the conference rule of the 
United States Atlantic and Gulf/Puerto Rico Conference rule 
assailed had not been shown to be violative of any provision of 
the shipping act, or to be unfair, or to operate to the detriment 
of the commerce of the United States. Allegations of the char- 
acter indicated by the finding were made against the rule relied 
upon by the ship line which refused to issue through bills on 
shipments from Puerto Rico to Copenhagen on shipments that 
had been fully unloaded at New York before request for through 
bills were requested. 

The complainant used as illustrative a shipment of annetto 
seed transported by the Bull Insular Line from Aguadilla, P. R., 
to New York which the shipper desired, after unloading at New 
York, to send on to Copenhagen under billing showing the com- 
plainant as consignor. The shipment was carried on a local bill 
from Augadilla to New York. The complainant offered to sur- 
render the full set of a local bill of lading from Puerto Rico 
to New York in exchange for a new bill, according to the recital 
in the report, the new bill to show Copenhagen as the destination. 
The report said that the complainant asked the carrier to make 
out the new bill showing the complainant as the shipper, the 
complainant wishing to keep secret to the European consignees 
the name of the original shippers in Puerto Rico. The com- 
plainant offered to pay the through freight according to the 
established through rate. The carrier refused, alleging that the 
request was against the conference rules. The complainant al- 
leged that that rule was in detriment of its business and the 
commerce of the United States. 

Secretary Roper in dismissing the complaint said that the 
issuance of through bills and the according to through rates for 
two local transportation movements concerned was prohibited 
by section 16 of the shipping act, which made unlawful the fur- 
nishing of transportation at less than their regular rates through 
false billing or by other unfair device, 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


CTIVITY in the time charter market featured the full cargo 

trades the last week, chartering of tonnage being brisk not 
only in the West Indies and Canadian divisions but in longer 
voyage trades as well. An improvement was also registered in 
trans-Atlantic sugar business. Grain fixtures were limited to 
one, the coal trade was lifeless and a stiffening of owners’ ideas 
caused a lull in scrap iron fixtures. 

The lone grain fixture was a steamer of 2,707 net tons from 
West St. John or Halifax to Avonmouth, done on the basis of 
1s 74%d for prompt loading. Fixing of grain cargoes from 
South America to the United States and Canada continued and 
one cargo of rye was fixed from Danzig or Gdynia to Montreal. 

Trans-Atlantic sugar fixtures, mostly from Santo Domingo, 
included a steamer of 2,593 net from Santo Domingo to United 
Kingdom-Continent at 12s 9d for the first half of May; a similar 
fixture of a 2,331 net ton vessel for May-June loading at 12s 6d 
and one of 2,484 net tons to United Kingdom-Continent on the 
basis of 13s with option for French ports at 444d extra, April 
loading. 

In addition to a good-sized list of West Indies time char- 
ters, an American steamer of 1,987 net was engaged for the 
intercoastal grain trade from Portland, Ore., to the Gulf or 
North Atlantic for prompt loading; a vessel of 2,606 net tons 
was chartered for a trip down in the River Plate trade from 
the North Atlantic range for April loading, thence to the Pacific 
coast to load for United Kingdom-Continent, and a 2,668 net ton 
vessel was taken for a round trip in the West coast of South 
America trade at 90c for April-May loading. 

The only scrap iron fixture which developed was a 2,500 
ton cargo from the South Atlantic range to United Kingdom 
on the basis of 12s for April loading. 

Tanker chartering was rather slow, the principal fixtures 
being a dirty cargo, a motorship of 3,248 net tons from the 
Gulf to Port de Bouc, done at 13s 6d for May, and two dirty 
cargoes from California to United Kingdom-Continent, one 13,000 
tons for May loading and the other a motorship of 3,427 net 
tons. 

The Atlantic-Australasian Conference has authorized a re- 
duction in the contract rate on automobiles to New Zealand 
from $12 to $10 a ton W/M, to apply on April sailings from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. Contract rate on automobiles to Aus- 
tralia will remain at $12. It is understood that the reduction 
was made in order to place several vessels in position to load 
tallow from New Zealand. 


A considerable decrease in the number and net tonnage of 
vessels entering and clearing at the Port of New York in Feb- 
ruary, as compared with January, is shown in statistics com- 
piled by the marine division of the office of the Collector of 
the Port. The decreases were in intercoastal and coastwise 
as well as foreign trades. 


SHIP SUBSIDY LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
has completed its preliminary hearings on President Roosevelt’s 
recommendation that the ship subsidy law be revised to provide 
for payment of a direct subsidy to meet differences in costs of 
ship construction and operation under the American flag as 
compared with foreign costs, and to take into consideration 
liberal subsidies paid by foreign governments to their shipping 
lines. The committee heard testimony on the ship subsidy 
plans of other maritime countries, the principal witness hav- 
ing been Jesse C. Saugstad, of the Department of Commerce, 
who has made a special study of that subject. 

Chairman Bland said a subsidy bill was being drafted and 
would be introduced as soon as possible. When that has 
been done, hearings will be held on the measure. The testimony, 
however, said he, will be restricted to the provisions of the 
bill, and no general testimony will be permitted. He said he 
hoped to report the bill in such time as to make it possible 
to get it through Congress at this session. 

Cleveland Newton, speaking for the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, and H. G. Smith, president of the National Council of 
American Shipbuilders, told the House committee that the peo- 
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pie of the middle west and the shipbuilders wanted Congress 
to provide a subsidy for the American merchant marine. 

“The agricultural, industrial and commercial groups of our 
section are interested in an adequate merchant marine and they 
are especially concerned about dependable ocean service from 
Gulf ports to foreign ports, which when operated in conjunction 
with the rail and water service of the valley, will enable the 
products of our land-locked section to compete, in foreign mar- 
kets, with the products of the rest of the world,” said Mr. 
Newton, 


“The people of our section have come to realize that there is 
little value in low cost water service for their products to the 
seashore unless they have available, from our ports to the for- 
eign markets, modern, dependable, efficient, up-to-date ocean 
service, and they believe that their interests will be best con- 
served if that service is conducted under the Ameriean flag.” 


Mr. Newton referred to vast sums expended on inland water- 
ways and harbors, highways, the Panama Canal, the “subsidies” 
to second-class and parcel post mail, and land-grants to railroads, 
and said thus, “we have subsidized our domestic commerce to 
the extent of billions of dollars and now we falter and argue 
and quibble about granting an annual subsidy of $27,000,000 to 
sustain a merchant marine for the promotion of our foreign 
commerce, when we know full well that unless an adequate fed- 
eral subsidy is granted our merchant fleet will be destroyed.” 


Chairman Bland said that ownership of an American mer- 
chant marine had enabled the American ship operators to par- 
ticipate in the ocean rate conferences and agreements “and 
hold the freight rate down on the carrying of our commerce.” 

Mr. Newton told the committee there were still some people 
in the middle west who did not appreciate the importance of hav- 
ing an Américan merchant marine, 


Commenting on the age of American flag merchant ships in 
foreign commerce, Mr. Smith said 429 out of 486 ships were fif- 
teen years or more of age, and that only 57 of the total averaged 
five years old, and that it was obvious that by 1940 all but 57 
of the American foreign-trade fleet would have expended their 
useful average life of twenty years or more. He favored con- 
tinuation of the government ship construction revolving fund 
which President Roosevelt said in his message to Congress should 
be discontinued. On the question of fixing the amount of aid, Mr. 
Smith said the matter of fixing the exact differentials between 
ship construction costs in the United States and abroad was diffi- 
cult of determination, as was the fixing of operating differentials. 
He suggested that the legislation should provide that the ad- 
ministrative agency should fix the differential subsidies within a 
range of 25 per cent above and below a specific amount named 
by Congress. 


Mr. Smith said shipbuilders were inclined to believe that 
an independent body should be created to administer the subsidy 
act. Chairman Bland said the agency that fixed the subsidy 
should have authority to examine the books and records of both 
the shipbuilders and the ship operators to prevent abuses. Mr. 
Smith said his organization was studying that suggestion. Chair- 
man Bland said without an accounting supervision of the subsidy 
being provided, Congress would not pass a subsidy act. In this 
discussion Chairman Bland intimated that the further the marine 
was kept away from the Commission the better it would be but 
he said that thought was subject to change. It appeared to him, 
said he, there would be no greater expense in having the regula- 
tory body to control ocean transportation set up in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce than to adopt Coordinator Eastman’s bill call- 
ing for a water division in the Commission, The Eastman 
waterway bill in the House is pending before Chairman Bland’s 
committee. 


PORTS AND SECTION THREE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, composed of Senators Moore, of New Jersey, chairman, 
and Long, of Louisiana, and Davis, of Pennsylvania, to which 
S. 1633, S. 874 and S. 1813 were referred, began hearings March 
26 with Coordinator Eastman as the first witness. 

The Coordinator explained that the purpose of S. 1633, which 
is one of the bills included in the Coordinator’s legislative pro- 
gram, was to enable a port to complain to the: Commission if it 
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contended it was not being justly treated by a railroad under sec- 
tion 3 of the interstate commerce act. 

The demand for this legislation arises out of the situation 
resulting from the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Galveston Case, 289 U. S. 627, wherein the court 
held in effect that ports were not “localities” within the meaning 
of section 3, with respect to export and import traffic passing 
through the ports. 

Commission McManamy, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Commission, made the following statement with 
respect to the proposed legislation: 


On request of the chairman I appear for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to express the views of the Commission with 
respect to the bill under consideration, S. 1633. . 

The purpose of this bill is to broaden paragraph (1) of section 
8 of the interstate commerce act by making it unlawful to give undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantage to ports or gateways in ad- 
dition to any person, compay, firm, corporation, association, or lo- 
cality. On request of the chairman of the committee on interstate 
commerce of the Senate we have made reports on other bills intended 
to bring about similar changes in paragraph (1) of section 3 of the 
act. 

Paragraph (1) of section 3 of the interstate commerce act makes 
it unlawful for any common carrier subject to the act to “give any 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any particular 
person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular 
description of traffic,’’ or for such carrier to ‘‘subject any particular 
person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular 
description of traffic, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or dis- 
advantage in any respect whatsoever.”’ For many years we regarded 
ports as localities within the meaning of the above quoted provisions 
and so treated them in our decisions with respect to export and im- 
port traffic as well as domestic traffic. However, in a decision by the 
Supreme Court rendered May 29, 19338, 289 U. S. 627, the court held 
that a port is not a locality within the meaning of the above pro- 
visions so far as concerns export and import traffic which merely 
passes through the port. S. 1633 will make export, import, and coast- 
wise traffic to or from ports subject to the same provisions against 
undue prejudice and preference that now applies to domestic traffic 
to the port. 

The principle of the Supreme Court’s decision apparently applies 
to a gateway or transit point as well as a port with respect to through 
traffic moving through the same. The Commission has twice approved 
recommendations of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation for 
an amendment which would include gateways as well a ports. In 
our opinion, it would be still better to include also port districts 
and transit points, as proposed in S. 1813. A port district might be 
considered a port, and a transit point might come within the term 
gateway, but their specific inclusion would remove any doubt on 
the point. 

As pointed out in the dissenting opinion of Justice Stone and 
three other justices of the Supreme Court in the case before cited, 
the ‘‘commercial interests of a port, always of great magnitude, may 
suffer the same destryiction from discriminatory rates as do shippers 
or other industrial interests at points of origin or destination.’’ The 
same is true to a greater or less extent with respect to gateways 
and transit points. 

There are also pending in the present Congress a number of bills 
relating to the same subjects. S. 1813, introduced by Senators Moore 
and Barbour in the present Congress, on which we are submitting 
a report to the chairman of this committee, is somewhat broader 
than the bill here under consideration and reads as follows: 

“That paragraph (1) of section 3 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence to read as follows: ‘The word “lerality,’”” as used herein, 
also includes any port, port district, gateway, or transit point, with 
respect to interstate or foreign commerce routed through such port, 
port district, gateway, or transit point.’ ”’ 

The Commission approves S. 1633 so far as it goes but for reasons 
just stated it is suggested that the proposed bill be made the same 
as S. 4 As so modified the Commission recommends early passage 
of the bill. 


Senator Long engaged Coordinator Eastman in a discussion of 
commercial relationships which the latter did not think was per- 
tinent to the issue raised by S. 1633. The Coordinator made the 
point that, regardless of whether or not the Commission was 
right in the Galveston case, which went to the Supreme Court, 
a port should have the right to present to the Commission a 
complaint under section 3. The Coordinator thought New Or- 
leans had fared pretty well in the matter of rate adjustments— 
in fact, he said there were two ports in the country he never 
got much excited about and they were New York and New 
Orleans. 


Senator Long’s remarks went to the point that if port 
rate adjustments were changed, the flow of traffic was materially 
affected and that commercial relationships involving movement 
of goods through a certain port that had existed for years would 
be broken up. 

Whether the I. C. C. was right or wrong in deciding any 
particular case, said the Coordinator, had nothing to do with 
the bill. 

There was nothing to prevent shippers using the port of 
New Orleans if they wished to, said the Coordinator. 

Senator Long spoke of an investment of $41,000,000 in ter- 
minal facilities at New Orleans, intimating that things should 
not be done that might affect adversely the amount of busi- 
ness handled there. 

Following Coordinator Eastman and Commission McManamy, 
Charles R. Seal, traffic director of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, representing the port of Baltimore, and also ap- 
pearing as chairman of the legislative committee of the National 
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Industrial Traffic League, headed a group of witnesses favoring 
S. 1633. The group, in addition to Mr. Seal, included the fol- 
lowing: 

W. D. B. Dodson, executive vice-president, Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Portland, Ore.; Henry E. Foley, corporation 
counsel, city of Boston, Mass.; John F. Fitzgerald, chairman, 
Boston Port Authority; Maurice Goldman, assistant attorney 
general, Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Frank S. Davis, man- 
ager, Maritime Association, Boston Chamber of Commerce; W. 
W. Weller, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Newark, N. J.; R. G. 
Curry, port of Albany, N. Y.; P. F. Guerke, Wilmington (Del.) 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Harbor Commissioners; 
C. B. Roeder, Philadelphia Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. E. 
Ketner, commerce counsel, State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Cox, director, State Port Com- 
mission, Richmond, Va.; H. J. Wagner, director, Norfolk Port 
Traffic Commission, Norfolk, Va.; J. Spencer Smith, president, 
Board of Commerce & Navigation, Trenton, N. J.; C. J. Fagg, 
Newark (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce; James W. Costello, city 
engineer, Newark, N. J.; Raymond J. Dempsey, port superin- 
tendent, Newark, N. J.; M. P. Bauman, city of Newark, N. J.; 
J. J. Hickey, representing state of New Jersey, and R. C. 
Fulbright, Texas ports and Texas Industrial Traffic League. 

Robert Wilkins Thompson, commerce attorney of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company, said that the position of that com- 
pany with respect to the proposed amendment of section 3 was 
that it was unalterably opposed to any rate adjustment in respect 
of foreign and coastwise commerce “which has the effect of 
allocating arbitrarily to any port or group of ports, or to any 
carrier or group of carriers, a designated or defined territory 
in the interior and of conferring upon them a monopoly upon 
the traffic so passing through the ports and a stranglehold upon 
the producers and consumers located therein, by whom, in the 
last analysis the transportation charges, as well as the tolls 
levied upon the traffic as it passes through the ports, are paid 
and borne, and who are thereby subjected and made tributary 
to such a monopolistic arrangement.” Amendment of the act 
as proposed was not necessary, said he. 

Mr. Thompson contended that the ports, which did not pay 
the transportation charges on the traffic in question but which, 
on the contrary, lived off such traffic as it passed over their 
wharves and through their facilities, had no such interest in the 
traffic as to confer upon them any legal rights in respect of the 
rates assessed and maintained thereon by the common carriers 
handling the same to and from the ports. 

Should the committee, nevertheless, said he, be of the opin- 
ion that the law should be amended so as to afford the ports, 
as such, a forum in which to complain of the rates and rate 
adjustments established and maintained by the rail carriers 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission, “my second conten- 
tion is that the bill now pending before the committee should 
be so amended as to make it clear that nothing therein contained 
shall be held to prevent carriers from equalizing, in whole or 
in part, to meet carrier competition, the rates on export, import 
or coastwise traffic between interior points and the ports, where 
such rates do not impose an unjust burden on other traffic.” 
Such an amendment or proviso, said he, would redound to the 
benefit of the producer and consumer in the interior. 

B. S. Atkinson, senior vice-president of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway Company, referred to testimony given at 
the hearings held May 2 and 14, 1934, by the committee on S. 
2477, of the Seventy-third Congress, by A. L. Burford, general 
counsel of the company. He said the Commission’s decision 
in the Galveston case, which was overturned by the Supreme 
Court decision, was detrimental to interior shippers. In the 
testimony of Mr. Burford, referred to by the witness, the com- 
mittee was asked to amend the bill, contending that its purpose 
was to give to ports not only the right to go to court but to 
give the Commission the right to do what it did in the Galves- 
ton case and that the carrier was opposed to it. 

Luther M. Walter, representing New Orleans interests, re 
iterated the position stated by him at the previous hearing. He 
suggested addition of a proviso along the following lines: 


Nothing herein contained shall be held to prevent individual or 
connection carriers by rail and/or by water from maintaining an 
export, import, or coastwise traffic between interior points and ports 
served by them the same rates as are maintained by competing 
individual or connecting carriers by rail and/or by water, on such 


traffic between such interior points and other ports served by such 
competing carrier, or from maintaining rates differentially related 
thereto, where the rates so maintained for the purpose of meeting 
such competition do not impose an unjust burden on other traffic. 


A. L. Reed, appearing for the Interior Protective and De- 
velopment Association which embraces 56 commercial organi- 
zations of interior Texas cities; the Memphis (Tenn.) Cotton 
Exchange; Little Rock, Ark.; Shreveport and Alexandria, La., 
and the Scuthwestern Compress and Warehouse Association, 
opposed the proposed legislation amending section 3. If ap- 
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proved by Congress, contended he, the Commission in effect 
would have a mandate to reverse the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Galveston case. The legislation, if enacted, said 
he, would give the ports control over the traffic of interior 
points. 

Rene F. Clerc, appearing for the Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans, opposed the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Fulbright, defending the proposed amendment of sec- 
tion 3, agreed, said he, that the legislatoin should not be de- 
signed to apply to a particular case. He disagreed with the 
view that the Commission would have a mandate to reverse the 
Supreme Court, if the proposed legislation were approved. He 
thought the bill should specifically state that transit points 
were localities. So far as the Texas ports were concerned, 
said he, they could not see there would be any effect on equali- 
zation of rates, under the legislation, but he said that, in addi- 
tion to rates there were all kinds of port practices that were 
important. 

For many years, said Mr. Hickey, counsel for the state of 
New Jersey, in support of S. 1633, cities and others had relied 
on the word “locality” as used in section 3 of the act as a 
very important provision evincing their statutory right of action 
and their statutory right to obtain relief from discriminations 
emanating from the rates and practices of common carriers. 
He asserted that the issue, with respect to the proposed amend- 
ment, was whether the railroads or the railroad traffic associa- 
tions, instead of the Commission, would make the final decision 
in respect to these “very important rates.” 

To the extent that. the Commission did not have statutory 
jurisdiction of the railroad rates on foreign and coastwise 
traffic, continued Mr. Hickey, the railroads and their traffic 
associations could make the final decision as to railroad rates 
which would make or destroy a substantial part of the value 
of New Jersey waterfront property. 

“The immunity of the rates on import, export, coastwise and 
intercoastal traffic transported by railroads from regulation 
under section 3,” said he, “in so far as the interests of sovereign 
states, incorporated cities and port localities are affected, is a 
departure from the well established rule of jurisprudence in the 
nation and the states that has been observed for a great many 
years. Under section 3 of the interstate commerce act the 
states and cities have full and complete protection from dis- 
criminatory railroad rates and practices in so far as domestic 
traffic is involved. The exemption of foreign and coastwise 
trafic from similar application of that statute is an unfounded 
and incongruous exception which should not be permitted to 
stand.” 

Mr. Seal made a rebuttal statement in which he opposed 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Walter. In closing the hearing, 
March 28, Senator Moore said the proceeding would be kept 
open so that Senator Long, who was not present, might make 
a statement if he wished to do so. 


FORWARDING CHARGES ON EXPORT 


Examiner C. O. Arthur, of the Shipping Board Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce, will hold a hearing April 1 at 
the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La., in Docket 171, in re 
Gulf forwarding charge agreements, in which the Atlantic Cot- 
ton Association, of Atlanta, Ga., the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company of Decatur, Ill., the Southwestern Millers’ League of 
Kansas City, Mo., Panama City, Fla., and the Panama City 
Chamber of Commerce have asked the Department of Commerce 
to decline to approve approximately 100 agreements proposing 
exaction of charges for forwarding services performed for ship- 
pers at Gulf ports. 

These agreements are between steamship companies operat- 
ing out of the Gulf to United Kingdom and Continental Euro- 
pean ports and brokers who engage in forwarding at Gulf ports. 
The shipping act, administered by the Department of Com- 
merce, requires the department’s approval of such agreements 
before they can be lawfully carried out. Approval by the de- 
partment of agreements coming within this requirement of the 
shipping act exempts the parties to the approved agreements 
from the provisions of the Sherman act and other anti-trust 
statutes. 

The carriers concerned comprise the membership of the 
Gulf-United Kingdom Conference and the Gulf-French Atlantic 
Hamburg Range Freight Conference, and are as follows: Harri- 
son Line, Larrinaga Line, Dixie U. K. Line, Holland America 
Line, Richard Meyer Company, Strachan Line, Mobile Oceanic 
Line, French Line, Scandinavian American Line, Hansa Line, 
Castle Line, Southern States Line, North German Lloyd, Ozean 
Line, Unterweser Reederei, Texas Continental Line, Wilhelmsen 
Line, and Swedish America Mexico Line. The brokers who are 
party to the agreements filed with request for the department’s 
approval are: American Export Company, Santos Shipping Com- 
pany, T. A. Provence & Company, R. E, Adlof, A. E. Burgess, 
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A. H. Cary, A. R. Davant, The Marsiller Company, Page & Jones, 
W. R. Zanes & Company, Fulton Freight Forwarding Corpora- 
tion, John I. Hay Company, Inc., W. Hennigson Company, Inc., 
W. L. Richeson & Sons, W. O. Smith & Company, Inc., Ernest 
Wardle & Company, R. J. Williamson, A. V. Berner & Company, 
Inc., Frank M. Witherell Company, F. J. Benkart & Company, 
Inc., Jno. E. Boggs, Bruemmer & Ackerman, E. W. Dolch, Gallie 
Corporation, Harry Shaw, J. W. Allen, L. W. Hazlehurst, C. H. 
Hiern, Patterson, Dunscomb & Company, Edward S. Reach, L. N. 
Hatry, C. J. Thibodeaux & Company, The Stone Forwarding 
Company, Paul T. Sayre, Beaver Shipping Company, Black & 
Geddes, Carter & Caulfield, M. J. Corbett & Company, Inc., D. M. 
Glaser & Company, Inc., Hargraves & Brill, Heller & Grossman, 
Lusk Shipping Company, Shears & Reynoir, Farrell Shipping 
Company, George M. Leininger Company, Inc., A. M. Dardis. 
Each of these brokers is party to an agreement with each of 
the two conferences. 

The agreements assailed provide for minimum charges for 
forwarding services whether performed by the brokers or by 
the steamship companies, as respects export cargo moving into 
a Gulf port on local bills of lading, and when through bills of 
lading are exchanged for ocean bills of lading. On carload 
quantity traffic the minimum charge is to be $3 a car, except in 
the case of carbon black, refined copper, flour and several other 
commodities as to each of which a different charge is proposed. 
On less-carlead traffic the charge for forwarding proposed to 
be assessed by the brokers or the lines is generally $2 a bill 
of lading for a shipment of over 2,000 pounds and $2 a bill of 
lading for a shipment weighing less than that amount. For 
preparation of consular invoices and certificates of origin the 
proposed minimum charge is $2.50 and $1.50 a set, respectively. 
No minimum charges are provided by the agreements in con- 
nection with export cotton, cotton linters, and scrap iron and 


steel. 

The petitions opposing the department’s approval of the 
agreements allege that the forwarding charges concerned would 
effect unjust discrimination between exporters and ports, and 
otherwise violate regulatory provisions of the shipping act in 
the administration of which the Department of Commerce has 


quasi-judicial powers. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the 
Department of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3918 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company 
and Roamer Tug & Lighterage Company providing for the transpor- 
tation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic 
coast ports to Vancouver, Wash., transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No, 3919 between Roamer Tug & Lighterage Company 
and Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, 
Wash., to U. S. Atlantic coast ports, transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 3920 between States Steamship Company and 
Roamer Tug & Lighterage Company providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic coast ports 
to Vancouver, Wash., transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 3921 between Roamer Tug & Lighterage Company 
and States Steamship Company providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Wash., to U. S. 
Atlantic coast ports, transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 4017 between Jones Towboat Company and Pacific- 
Atlantic Steamship Company providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Wash., to U. S. 
Atlantic coast ports, transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 4018 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company 
and Jones Towboat Company providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic coast ports 
to Vancouver, Wash., transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 4019 between Jones Towboat Company and States 
Steamship Company providing for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from Vancouver, Wash., to U. S. Atlantic 
coast ports, transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 4020 between States Steamship Company and 
Jones Towboat Company providing for the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic coast ports to 
Vancouver, Wash., transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 4032 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and Crowley Launch & Tugboat Company providing for 
the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading between U. S. 
Gulf ports and Oakland, Alameda and Richmond, transhipped at San 
Francisco. 

Agreement No. 4044 between Bermuda and West Indies Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd. (Furness Red Cross Line) and American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company providing for the transportation of 
lingon berries on through bills of lading from Saint Johns, Newfound- 
land, to U. S. Pacific coast ports, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 4097 between, the American Line Steamship Cor- 
poration (Panama Pacific Line) and the National Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., of Greece (Greek Line) providing for the transportation 
of cargo from Piraeus, Patras, Salonica, and Cavalla, Greece, and 
Izmir and Istanbul, Turkey, to San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor and 
San Francisco, Calif., transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 4100 between The Ocean Steam Ship Company, 
Ltd., Nederlandsche Stoomvaart Maatschappij ‘‘Oceaan,’’ The China 
Mutual Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corporation providing for the transportation of cargo under through 
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bills of lading from ports in Philippine Islands, China, Dutch Bast 
Indies, and Straus Settlements to Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, La., 
and Panama City, Fla., transhipped at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. ; a 
"hemeoment No. 4194 between The Oceanic Steamship Company, 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company, and _ the Calmar Steam- 
ship Corporation providing for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from ports of call of The Oceanic Steamship 
Company or Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Fiji Islands to U. S, Atlantic ports of call of the 
Calmar Steamship Corporation, transhipped at San Francisco or Los 
Angeles Harbor. ; 

"hasesmnent No. 4111 between the Calmar Steamship Corporation 
and Marine Service Corporation providing for the transportation of 
cargo on through bills of lading between U.S. Atlantic ports and 
Oakland, Alameda, Richmond, and California City, Calif., transhipped 
at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 4114 between The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Company and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., pro- 
viding for the transportation of rum on through bills of lading from 
Puerto Rico to U. S. Pacific coast ports, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 4121 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab (Scandinavian American Line) pro- 
viding for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, and apricot 
kernels on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific coast ports of 
Calmar Steamship Corporation to Copenhagen, Denmark, and Oslo, 
Norway, transhipped at New York. | , - : 

Agreement No. 4133 between Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, Inc., 
McCormick Steamship Company, Managing Agents, and A. F. Klav- 
eness and Compny, A/S (Klaveness Line), Sudden & Christenson, 
General Agents, providing for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from China, Japan, Sumatra, Federated Malay 
States, Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, and Philippine Islands 
to San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, transhipped at Los 
Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, or Seattle. : 

Agreement No. 4135 between the McCormick Steamship Company 
and A. F. Klaveness and Company A/S (Klaveness Line), Sudden 
and Christenson, General Agents, providing for the transportation of 
eargo under through bills of lading from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Harbor, Calif., Portland and Astoria, Ore., and Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash., to Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Nagasaki, Osaka, Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, and Manila, transhipped at San Francisco Los An- 
geles, Portland, or Astoria. 2 

Agreement No. 4136 between McCormick Steamship Company and 
A. F. Klaveness and Company A/S (Klaveness Line), Sudden and 
Christenson, General Agents, providing for the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from China, Japan, Sumatra, Federated 
Malay States, Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, and Philippine 
Islands to San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, transhipped 
at Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, or Seattle. : 

Agreement No. 4137 between American Mail Line, Ltd., and Wil- 
liams Steamship Corporation providing for the transportation of cargo 
on through bills of lading from Oriental countries to Puerto Rico, 
transhipped at Seattle, Tacoma, Los Angeles Harbor, or San Fran- 
cisco, 

Agreement No. 4137 between States Steamship Company, The 
Oceanic Steamship Company, and Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company providing for the transportation of cargo on through bills 
of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to Fiji Islands, New Zealand, and 
Australia, transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor, 

Agreement No. 4142 between The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Company and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., 
providing for the transportation of rum from Puerto Rico to Pacific 
coast ports, transhipped at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 4155 between Standard Fruit & Steamship Com- 
pany and Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation (Pan-Atlantic Line) 
providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills of 
lading between Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, ports of call 
of Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation, and Tampico and Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, ports of call of Standard Fruit & Steamship Corporation, 
transhipped at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 4160 between San Diego-San Francisco Steamship 
Company and Luckenbach geome: Company, Inc., providing for 
the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from San Diego 
to U. S. Atlantic ports, transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor. 


Agreement No. 4161 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and San Diego-San Francisco Steamship Company providing 
for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. 
Atlantic ports to San Diego, transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor. 

Conference Agreement No. 175-5 between the Beadle Steamship 
Company, Ltd., Cnamberlin Steamship Co., Ltd., Hammond Shipping 
Co., Ltd., J. R. Hanify Company, Hartwood Lumber Company, A. B. 
Johnson Lumber Company, Lawrence-Philips Steamship Co., Pacific 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines, Fred Linder- 
man (for Steamer Cricket), McCormick Steamship Company, Nelson 
Steamship Company, Oliver J. Olson & Co., Pacific Spruce Corpora- 
tion, Paramino Lumber Company, Sudden & Christenson, Tacoma 
Shipping Company, and E, K. Wood Lumber Company, waiving the 
requirement of six months’ notice in connection with resignation of 
Fred Linderman from conference membership. 


Agreements Canceled 


Agreement No. 1259 and 1259-1 between Munson Steamship Line, 
Edward P. Farley and Morton lL. Fearey, Trustees, and Panama 
Mail Steamship Company providing for the handling of shipments of 
molasses from Barbados, B. W. I., to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 1279, as amended, between Luckenbach Gulf 
Steamship Company, Inc., and North Pacific Australia Line provid- 
ing for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from 
U. S. Gulf ports to Australasian ports, transhipped at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 1431 and 1431-1 between Munson Steamship Line, 
Edward P. Farley and Morton L. Fearey, Trustees, Bermuda & West 
Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., and Ocean Dominion Steamship 
Corporation providing for the maintenance of fariff freight rates and 
conditions on traffic from United States Atlantic ports to the Virgin, 
Leeward, and Windward Islands, and the Guianas. 

Agreement No. 1447 between Munson Steamship Line, Edward P. 
Farley and Morton L. Fearey, Trustees, and Mooremack Gulf Lines, 
Ine., providing for the transportation of cargo between United States 
te Atlantic ports and Mexican Gulf ports, transhipped at New 
Orleans. 

Agreement No. 1734 and 1734-1 between Munson Steamship Line, 
Edward P. Farley and Morton L. Fearey, Trustees, and American- 
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Hawaiian Steamship Company providing for the transportation of 
cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific coast ports to 
3ritish Guiana, British and French West Indies, Dutch and French 
Guiana, and the Virgin Islands, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 2219 between Munson Steamship Line, Edward P. 
Farley and Morton L. Fearey, Trustees, and Norfolk and Washing- 
ton, D. C., Steamboat Company providing for the handling of freight 
from Washington, D. C., to Havana, Cuba, transhipped at Norfolk, 
Va. 

Agreement No. 2353 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and The Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., providing for 
the transportation of passengers between United States Pacific coast 
ports and United Kingdom and Irish ports, with interchange at New 
York or transfer at New York and Boston, Montreal, and Quebec. 

Agreement No. 2707 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and The Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd., providing for the trans- 
portation of passengers between United States Pacific coast ports 
and United Kingdom and French ports, with interchange at New 
York or transfer at New York, Boston, Halifax, Montreal and Quebec. 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 


A note of caution with respect to establishment of foreign 
trade zones under the act of the last Congress providing for 
the establishment, operation, and maintenance of such zones 
in ports of entry of the United States “to expedite and encour- 
age foreign commerce,” was sounded March 26 by Claudius T. 
Murchison, director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce, in an address before 
the Elizabeth (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce. 

A “foreign trade zone” or “free port,’ synonymous terms, 
according to the speaker, is merely an area set aside wherein 
imports may be stored or utilized with domestic commodities 
in processes which do not involve manufacturing. If the goods 
are reexported from the zone to some foreign country then, 
of course, said he, no duty payment is involved. A “foreign 
trade zone,” said he, aimed to foster the dealing in foreign 
goods that were received not for domestic consumption but for 
reshipment to foreign markets, and for manipulation including 
combining with domestic merchandise previous to exportation. 
Continuing, Director Murchison, in part, said: 


The policy of the United States has not been unfavorable to the 
kind of commerce which the foreign trade zone is designed to pro- 
mote. On the contrary it has been the obvious intention of the gov- 
ernment to relieve re-export trade from the restrictions incident to 
the administration of the customs laws and to that end three insti- 
tutions have already been developed: 

1. The bonded warehouse, where goods intended for re-export may 
be entered and held free of duty. 

2. The bonded manufacturing warehouse, where without payment 
of duty, imported goods may be handled, altered or manufactured 
solely for export, either with or without the admixture of domestic 
materials and parts. : 

3. The drawback, which is a 4 igen of 99 per cent of the 
duties paid on imported goods when they are exported. 

Those who advocate foreign trade zones expect that they will 
eliminate the cumbersome restrictions necessarily imposed on goods 
under customs supervision and will tend to attract increased trans- 
shipment trade to United States ports; that they will provide facil- 
ities for the maintenance and development of consignment markets 
for dutiable raw materials and for semi-manufactured goods, as well 
as for dutiable finished products; that they will overcome the in- 
adequacy of a system of bonded warehouses and drawbacks as regards 
the re-handling, conditioning and re-exportation of imports; and will 
also obviate the necessity of advancing large sums for bonds and duty 
payments, the expense of customs supervision, etc., as well as provide 
increased opportunity for earnings to American bankers, insurance 
companies, forwarders, brokers and others. 


Transhipment Business 


The principal arguments Usually advanced for the creation of 
foreign trade zones are the development of transhipment trade and 
consignment markets. All great ports effect transhipment business. 
Ocean liners discharge, in addition to that cargo intended for domes- 
tic distribution through a given port, some cargo intended for ship- 
ment to other ports at which they do not call. Other liners which 
call at that given port are bound for ‘the other ports in foreign 
countries to which the transhipment cargo ultimately is destined. 
These other vessels load such cargo and complete the transportaion. 
From the shipping viewpoint there is a distinct advantage in having 
such cargo available. Transhipment business Mas been an important 
factor in the development of some of the world’s leading ports. 

The foreign trade zone similarly is expected to be conducive to 
the building up of a broad consignment market for import and for re- 
export. In the free ports of European countries having protective 
tariff systems, and in the ports of the United Kingdom, which country 
prior to 1932 was largely on a free trade basis, extensive consign- 
ment markets have been developed. Many grades of many commod- 
ities—raw materials and semi-manufactured materials for use in manu- 
facturing as well as finished products—are shipped to the great entre- 
pot ports in quantities large enough to permit of economical ocean 
shipment. Grades and commodities found not to be suitable for the 
trade of the domestic market can be re-exported without seriously 
hampering customs facilities. American manufacturers would benefit 
by having stocks of dutiable supplies readily accessible and could 
buy in quantities as needed without tying up the considerable sums 
of money now required for carrying large stocks, by reason of the 
= ss of facilities of a consignment market in the United 
States. 


Need for Zones Debatable 


We all recognize that there are divergent views as to the value 
of ‘‘foreign trade zones,’’ and whether or not there is an urgent need 
for such at this time may be a matter of debate. As to whether these 
proposed zones would tend to rebuild genera! export trade and whether 
or not the attendant cost is justifiable, or, if carried out, would 


provide any more convenient facilities than are now provided by the 
ne b mgae oy warehouse system is a question to be answered after 
ong study. 


In that connection it is noted that Secretary Roper, in 
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a statement to the ways and means committee, said: ‘“‘There may be 
some doubt whether the establishment of foreign trade zones is as 
urgent at this time” (as just after the World War when foreign 
trade was heavy). 

The extent to which foreign trade zones may be developed in the 
United States cannot be foretold with assurance or with exactitude. 
Ports that are strategically located, that are cosmopolitan in char- 
acter and that sustain world-wide shipping connections naturally 
will benefit more than others. Even these ports, however, will not 
be freed of limitations, notably those arising out of trade policies 
of foreign governments concerned. Some governments already have 
taken effective measures to divert trade to direct channels or to retain 
it therein. Whether other governments will follow suit remains to be 
seen; as the matter comes before them for consideration they will be 
influenced no doubt by the degree of practicability in each instance. 

Another factor that free ports or foreign trade zones will have 
to reckon with is the growth of direct line connections between the 
ports of the world. Through normal expansion and through subsidies 
these connections have become more extensive, frequent and regular 
than they were a decade or two ago, a fact which undoubtedly ac- 
counts in part for the steady decline in the re-export trade of the 
United Kingdom from 15.7 per cent of the total trade in 1913 to 
8.9 per cent in 1933. 

I should like to point out at this time that all applications for 
the establishment of foreign trade zones will be given careful con- 
sideration by the board before they are acted upon. During the course 
of the examination and study of the data presented in and accom- 
panying the application, hearings will be held in the locality where 
the zone is proposed to be established so that both proponents and 
opponents may have an opportunity to express their views regarding 
the zone. It should be borne in mind that care should be exercised 
by the applicant for a grant to comply fully with the requirements 
of the board as set forth in its rules and regulations to be issued very 
shortly. Failure to supply, at the outset, ‘all of the data required by 
the board as the basis for its action on the application will necessarily 
result in delays. 

I have not attempted to do anything more than reconstruct here a 
picture of the mechanics of this situation. Before deciding a question 
of policy it is necessary that we first have a thorough knowledge of 
the groundwork. That knowledge must be aside and apart from the 
weaknesses of human prejudices and the influence of special condi- 
tions. It must be basic fact—fair and intelligent, forthright. 

It should be borne in mind that the board’s rules and regulations 
must of necessity be such as will insure for the zones a high standard 
of equipment and administration; and it may be found that a number 
of the ports may be unable to satisfy these requirements. It is in 
the national interest that not too many zones be established at the 


outset. 
OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, was unsuccessful in the 
Senate this week in an attempt to have adopted an amend- 
ment to the treasury-post office appropriation bill, carrying 
$28,850,000 for transportation of foreign mails under ocean 
mail contracts entered into under the merchant marine act of 
1928, providing that no part of the money should be paid under 
the contracts unless approved by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

On a point of order made by Senator McNary, of Oregon, 
that the amendment constituted general legislation because it 
imposed a duty upon another officer of the government, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate ruled out the amendment. 

Senator McKellar said he would not appeal from the rul- 
ing of the Chair because on some subsequent occasion he would 
discuss the ocean mail contracts and offer an amendment where 
it would be in order so that the matter might be passed on. 
He charged that 38 of 41 ocean mail contractors had no legal 
contracts. 

The latter assertion brought from Senator Copeland the 
reply that under the independent offices appropriation act of 
1934 the President had authority to modify or cancel any exist- 
ing contract and that orderly procedure had already been pro- 
vided for handling the contracts. 

Senator McKellar then said he was going to offer a resolu- 
tion soon calling on the Postmaster General to furnish the 
opinions on the individual ocean mail contracts that he sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt recently, but which were not 
made public. 


SHIPPING BOARD BUREAU REPARATION 


Secretary Roper of the Department of Commerce, in S. D. 
No. 11, has authorizéd and directed the respondents in Barium 
Products, Ltd., vs. Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., and 
Inland Waterways Corporation to pay to Barium Products, Ltd., 
Modesto, Calif., $65.65, as reparation on account of an unreason- 
able rate, 75 cents and an emergency charge of 2 cents, on a 
shipment of barium peroxide, from Oakland, Calif., to St. Louis. 
Reparation was authorized to the basis of a rate of 60 cents and 
the surcharge established after the shipment was made. 


AMERICAN-HAWIIAN STATEMENT 


The consolidated report of the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company and Williams Steamship Corporation (wholly 
owned subsidiary) shows that in February, 1935, the net loss 
from operation was $51,437.77 as compared to a net loss of 
$79,091.96 in February, 1934. After allowing for depreciation 
and after capital gains or losses there was a net loss of 
$101,699.75 as compared to a net loss of $112,253.59 the year 
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before. For the two months ending February 28, 1935, the net 
loss from operation was $59,617.03 as compared to a net loss 
of $72,632.86 for the same period in 1934. The net loss after 
allowing for depreciation and after capital gains or:losses for 
the two months ending February 28, 1935, was $181,993.58 as 
compared to a net loss of $152,949.86 for the same period in 1934. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSPORTATION 


Announcement is made by the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration that transportation service is restored via rail-and- 
lake, effective March 20, and via canal-and-lake, effective March 
15. 





Transportation lines handling freight jointly with the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation will accept shipments via rail-and- 
lake on and after March 20, and via canal-and-lake on and af- 
ter March 15 with the understanding that such shipments will 
be forwarded to the eastern or western lake port of transship- 
ment, there to be held for the first steamer sailings. 

Shipments further will be accepted at the lake ports proper 
on and after March 20 for movement eastbound and westbound, 
and will be held there for the first steamer sailings of the com- 
ing season. 

The actual opening of navigation is contingent on ice con- 
ditions, but should be not later than midnight of April 30, it is 
stated. 


FOREIGN SHIPPING PRACTICES 


The National Industrial Traffic League, in exceptions to 
the proposed report of the Shipping Board Bureau (see Traffic 
World, January 26), makes the point that the bureau errs in 
recommending the promulgation of the rules and regulations 
set forth in the report, for the reason that the Department of 
Commerce, of which the bureau is a part, is without power to 
make an order putting into effect the rules and regulations 
therein set forth. In a foreword counsel for the league said 
they expressed no opinion whatever on behalf of the league as 
to the merits of the recommended rules and regulations. 

After reviewing the pertinent parts of the statutes admin- 
istered by the Shipping Board Bureau, the brief asserts that 
the rules recommended go beyond and add to the mandatory 
requirements contained in the statutes themselves as to the 
filing and adherence to rates by water carriers. It asserts that 
cases cited in the brief are authority for concluding that such 
regulations as proposed would be void and of no effect. 

A further assertion of the brief is that if the statutes be 
construed as conferring authority upon the Secretary of Com- 
merce to issue the proposed rules, it is unconstitutional. 








SHIPPING BUREAU CASES 


Complainant has filed an amended complaint in Shipping 
Board Bureau Docket No. 94, Boston Port Authority vs. Colom- 
bian Steamship Co., Inc., et al., in which the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau 
and the Foreign Commerce Club of Boston, Inc., are interveners. 
The complaint brings in issue rates of $10 a ton on coffee from 
Colombian ports to New York and of $12 a ton on coffee from 
Colombian ports to Boston, discrimination against Boston being 
alleged. 

The Boston Port Authority has petitioned to intervene in 
Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 72, Atlantic Refining Co. vs. 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd., et al. This proceeding 
brings in issue, according to petitioner, the practice of assessing 
higher rates of ocean freight on export traffic from Philadelphia 
than are contemporaneously assessed on similar traffic moving 
via the same common carriers from the port of New York. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Dern has announced allotments of $192,- 
500 for dredging and rock removal in New Bedford and Fair- 
haven Harbor, Mass.; $30,000 for dredging Newton Creek, New 
York, N. Y.; $45,000 for dredging inland waterway from Dela- 
ware River to Chesapeake Bay, Delaware and Maryland; $145,000 
for dredging and snagging intracoastal waterway from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to Miami, Fla., and $100,500 for the Milwaukee, Wis., 
district for maintenance operations in various Wisconsin and 
Michigan harbors. 


EXPLOSIVES BY WATER 


The Commission, by Commissioner McManamy, in No. 3666, 
in the matter of regulations for the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles, has further postponed the effec- 
tive date of the regulations so far as they pertain to trans- 
portation by water in foreign commerce, from April 1 to June 1. 
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The effective date, heretofore, had been postponed from Feb- 
ruary 1 to April 1. 

Both postponements have been made at the request of 
Secretary ‘Roper of the Department of Commerce. The post- 
ponement order waives tariff publishing rules of the Commission 
to the extent necessary to make the postponement. The tariffs 
were sent to the files of the Commission in time for them to 
have become effective February 1. 


FLORIDA SHIP CANAL 
The House committee on rivers and harbors had under con- 
sideration this week the proposal for building a ship canal 
across the upper part of Florida to connect the Atlantic with 
the Gulf of Mexico. Up to this time President Roosevelt, who 
has looked into the project, and the PWA, have not favored 
use of relief-work funds for this project. 


For other water transportation news, so in- 
volved with legislative or other subjects as not to 


be proper for segregation here, see elsewhere in 
this issue. 


INCREASE IN AIR MAIL 


Postmaster General Farley has reported that air mail pound- 
age in December, 1934, was 41.72 per cent greater than in De- 
cember, 1933, and that the 931,425 pounds of air mail repre- 
sented in that increase “sets a new all-time poundage record 
for a single month, the previous high mark having been re- 
corded in October, 1934, when 916,416 pounds of air mail were 
transported by the Post Office Department.” Continuing, the 
Post Office Department said: 


Figures on the air mail volume for the last quarter of the calendar 
year, 1934, October, November and December, show an increase of 
717,169 pounds over the same months in 1933. There were 2,671,578 
pounds of air mail carried in this period in 1934 as against 1,954,409 
pounds under the old system in 1933. 

This tremendous increase in air mail volume coincides with the 
great expansion of the post office department’s new air mail system 
and also with the lower air mail postage rate which became effective 
July 1, 1954, reducing the air mail postage rate from eight cents for 
the first ounce and thirteen cents for each additional ounce to a flat 
rate of six cents per ounce. 

The post office eens new air mail system, which was 
set up in the spring of 1934, gives direct service to forty-six states 
and indirect service to the other two states, and also provides inter- 
island service in the Hawaiian territory, in addition to increasing the 
number of cities served from 152 to 193. The total population of the 
cities now served by air mail exceeds thirty-six million, with the 
present system embracing 28,973 route and 39,791,019 flown miles as 
compared with 25,248 route and 34,937,691 flown miles under the old 
system. 


RADIO COMPASS TESTS 


Following receipt of reports from the radio compass test 
plane at Oakland, Calif., of the latest flight out over the Pacific 
(Ocean, Eugene L. Vidal, director of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, issued this statement: . 


We are delighted with the results of the radio compass tests that 
have been conducted off the Pacific Coast within the past few weeks 
by the department of commerce airplane equipped with the army air 
corps radio compass and the gyroscopic or automatic pilot. These tests 
over water, utilizing the ships at sea and the radio stations on shore 
for guidance and communication, have proven as successful as those 
conducted over land for both air navigation and instrument landing 
work during the past year and a half. Since the flights from Oakland 
have resulted in the plane picking up and being guided to trans- 
mitters from great distances both from ships and stations on the coast, 
it seems unnecessary at this time to make a flight all the way to 
Hawaii, particularly in view of the expense involved and also because 
such a flight has been accomplished many times. 

Furthermore, this type of compass will be installed on one of 
the aircraft of Pan-American Airways which is now preparing to 
undertake air service to Hawaii, and therefore many opportunities for 
thorough service trials will be available in the near future. 

Also, the army air corps has informed us of plans to make similar 
tests of the radio compass off the Hawaiian Islands. 

Future plans include employing a department of commerce air- 
plane, with army air corps cooperation, for flight tests on the Atlantic 
Coast betweén the mainland and Bermuda with both radio compass 
and automatic pilot coordinated. The manufacturers of the automatic 
pilot assure us of future installation whereby the compass operates 
this gyroscopic device, thus bringing about accurate, mechanical, en 
route flying. 

Studies will be continued as to the type of aids to air navigation 
which should be installed to assist ocean air service when such be- 
comes a reality. 

Another phase of our program involving the radio compass is the 
installation of the army air corps’ system for instrument landing of 
aircraft on the department of commerce airway between Los Angeles 
and New York via Kansas City. Work on this installation will be 
undertaken as soon as the necessary transmitting equipment, now 
ordered, is delivered. 

‘Thé airplane used in the Pacific Coast tests, which was actually 
equipped to fly as far as Honolulu had it been necessary to do so to 
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complete the project, will be returned to the Douglas Aircraft Fac- 
tory at Santa Monica, Calif., and reconditioned for service as a pas- 
senger transport, in which work it was engaged when leased by us 
for the period involved in these tests. 


AUTOGIRO FOR PRIVATE FLYING 


As a further step in its program to bring about the de- 
velopment of airplanes particularly suited for private flying, 
the Bureau of Air Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
has awarded a contract to the Autogiro Company of America, 
of Willow Grove, Pa., for one two-place cabin autogiro having 
several new features which, if their application proves success- 
ful, should appeal to the prospective private owner, Eugene L. 
Vidal’ Director of Air Commerce, has announced. 

“One of the greatest handicaps to the material expansion 
of private flying,” John H. Geisse, chief of the aeronautics de- 
velopment section of the bureau, explained, “is the difficulty 
of getting to and from the airports, which, in most cases, are 
inaccessible.” 

Continuing, he said: 


One of the principal features of the rotor plane type has always 
been its ability to land and take off from small areas. Fields more 
accessible than the airports but not suitable for the operation of 
most airplanes can, in many cases, be used satisfactorily by the 
rotor plane; but the lack of transportation and airplane housing facil- 
ities at such fields is, of course, still more pronounced than at the 
established airports. 

In an effort to overcome this obstacle, the autogiro being pur- 
chased will be designed for operation on the highways after it has 
made its landing or prior to its take off. This will be accomplished 
by providing rotor wings which can be readilly folded back over the 
fuselage, a clutch between the engine and propeller so that the pro- 
peller may be disconnected from the engine and a power drive from 
the engine to the wheels so that the rotor plane becomes practically 
an automobile for ground operation. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Producing 1,615 aircraft in 1934, the aeronautics manufac- 
turing industry of the United States exceeded the production 
totals of 1932 and 1933, and halted a downward trend which had 
continued since 1930, according to the Bureau of Air Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. 

“In the last six years the annual totals of aircraft pro- 
duced have been as follows: 6,193 in 1929; 3,437 in 1930; 
2,800 in 1931; 1,396 in 1932; 1,324 in 1933, and 1,615 in 1934,” 
says the department. ; 

“The increase is particularly noteworthy in small civilian 
airplanes of the types suitable for private owners. This is 
shown by the statistics on airplanes of 2, 3 and 4 places—sizes 
most commonly purchased by private owners. In the past three 
years production for domestic civil use in those categories has 
been: 426 in 1932, 501 in 1933 and 637 in 934. 

“Of the total production in 1934, 853 aircraft were for do- 
mestic civil use, 393 were for delivery to military establish- 
ments, and 369 were exported. 

“The industry produced 661 monoplanes and 192 biplanes. 
The 661 monoplanes included 255 of the open cockpit type and 
406 cabin craft. Of the biplanes, 66 were open cockpit and 
126 were cabin craft. 

“Additional information obtained by the Bureau with re- 
spect to the 853 aircraft manufactured for domestic civil use 
showed that 5 companies manufactured 60 or more each of 
these craft, accounting for approximately 50 per cent of the 
aircraft manufactured for domestic civil use. Eleven companies 
manufactured 10 to 58 each; nine built 3 to 9 each; six built 2 
each; and seventeen established manufacturers produced one 
each. In addition, 114 other firms and individuals produced 
one airplane each. 

“The report of aircraft production is based. on the Bureau’s 
records of licenses, identification marks issued for unlicensed 
aircraft, and reports as to military and export production, There 
is a possibility that there still may be a few aircraft manufac- 
tured in 1934 for which licenses or identification marks have 
not yet been sought.” 


AIR LINE CONFERENCE 


Representatives of the scheduled air lines of the United 
States have been invited by Eugene L. Vidal, director of air 
commerce of the Department of Commerce, to meet with the 
Bureau of Air Commerce on April 8 in Washington for a dis- 
cussion of high altitude flying, removal of ice from aircraft 
in flight, use of the radio compass for air navigation and blind 
landing, traffic control at air terminals, development of new fly- 
ing equipment and related problems. 

“The bureau has no desire to discuss either regulations or 
the present airways system at this conference,’ Mr. Vidal said. 
“Instead, we are anxious to discuss with the operators a number 
of problems yet to be solved in the interest of increased safety 
and performance. 

“For example, the bureau now has authority to engage in 
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development work and has undertaken a program seeking an 
improved craft for private owners. Similar development, in 
cooperation with the air lines, of transport craft and engines 
might be permitted should funds be available. 

“Among other problems about which we should like to secure 
expressions of opinion as to possible aid from the Bureau of Air 
Commerce are high altitude flying and further deicing experi- 
ments upon which one or more air lines have already been 
working. Also the increasing difficulties presented by traffic con- 
trol at air terminals will be considered and desirable trends in 
future lighted and radio-equipped airways adaptable to the more 
modern type of flying will be discussed. 

“The bureau has conducted detailed tests of the radio com- 
pass for use in air navigation, and also for blind landings, and 
will report to the operators upon the results obtained.” 





AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT REPORT 


The probable cause of an aircraft accident near the Pitts- 
burgh Allegheny County Municipal airport, January 26, 1935, 
which resulted in the death of the pilot and in complete destruc- 
tion of the aircraft and cargo, was poor judgment on the part 
of the pilot for attempting to take off under bad weather condi- 
tions and on the part of the Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc., owner of the plane, for permitting the take-off, according 


to a report made to the Secretary of Commerce by Eugene L.’ 


Vidal, director of air commerce. The accident was investigated 
by the department’s air accident board. 


DISPOSAL OF AVIATION RECORDS 


Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, has introduced S. J. Res. 92 
providing that the Federal Aviation Commission, a temporary 
commission created to investigate the aviation problem, shall 
close its records, files and accounts at the earliest possible date 
and not later than June 1, 1935, and deliver all its records, 
files and property to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the use and benefit of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and/or other government agencies that may be concerned with 
the federal control or supervision of aviation and/or other 
transportation facilities. The aviation commission submitted 
its report some time ago. (See Traffic World, Feb. 2, p. 209.) 


AIR MAIL TO FAR EAST 


On motion of Senator McAdoo, of California, the Senate 
has included in the treasury-post office appropriation bill $2,- 
000,000 for transportation of mail by air across the Pacific 
Ocean between California and China. 

“We have the opportunity now to enter upon the greatest 
air conquest that is open in the world; that is, to establish an 
air line between the Pacific coast and the great empire of 
China, going by way of Honolulu, Guam, and Manila, to Canton, 
China,” said Senator McAdoo. 

“The purpose of the amendment is to give the Postmaster 
General the available means to carry out any contract he may 
see fit to make with a company which is willing to undertake 
to transport the mails across the Pacific upon such terms and 
conditions as may be fixed in the call for bids for that purpose.” 

The amendment, if made law, will have to be approved by 
the House. 





AIR MAIL LEGISLATION 


The House has passed H. R. 6511, the bill to amend the air- 
mail laws and to authorize the extension of the air-mail service. 
Under it the Commission is authorized to prescribe rates of 
compensation to be paid to air-mail contractors for the carry- 
ing of the mail, subject to the proviso that the rates shall not 
exceed by more than 20 per cent the maximum rates prescribed 
in section 3(a) of the air-mail act of 1934. The bill now goes 
to the Senate for its action. 


AIR MAIL COMPENSATION 


In air mail docket No. 38 the Commission, by division 3, has 
instituted a proceeding of investigation with a view to deter- 
mining the fair and reasonable rate or rates of compensation 
for the transportation of air mail over air mail route No. 31, 
which was not covered in the recent decision of the Commis- 
sion. G. T. Baker, operating as the National Airlines System, 
the contractor for this route, was made respondent. The pro- 
ceeding was assigned for hearing at the Suwannee Hotel in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., at 10 a. m., April 15. 


AERONAUTICAL DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Appointment of three aeronautical engineers to the recently 
created development section of the Bureau of Air Commerce 
to work on problems relating to the increased safety and 
efficiency of aircraft, aircraft engines and accessories, has been 
announced by Eugene L. Vidal, director of air commerce, De- 
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The new appointees are: Walter T. 
Brownell, of Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Elisha N. Fales, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Irving R. Metcalf, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Brownell, a licensed transport pilot and an aeronautical 
and mechanical engineer, has been assigned to investigate and 


partment of Commerce. 


flight test new aircraft and engine designs. Mr. Fales is an 
aerodynamist and has had experience in wind tunnel work. He 
will test and pass on new designs from an aerodynamic stand- 
point and will also work on new types of controls and similar 
problems. Mr. Metcalf will be engaged in problems pertaining 
to aircraft materials, aircraft production methods, and the de- 
velopment of instruments. 
AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT REPORT 

Reporting on the probable cause of an aircraft accident 
which occurred to a plane of the Rapid Air Lines Corporation, 
November 15, 1934, near Amazonia, Mo., in which the pilot and 
a non-pay passenger were killed, Eugene L. Vidal, director of 
air commerce, has informed Secretary of Commerce Roper that 
the accident board was of the opinion that the pilot committed 
an error in judgment in turning too close to the ground in a 
fog-bound area, and that weather facilities of the company were 
inadequate to meet the conditions that confronted the pilot 
on this flight. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST BOARD 


At the meeting of the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board in 
Portland, Ore., March 22, commodity committee reports pre- 
dicted a nine per cent increase in second quarter carloadings 
over those of the like period in 1934. L. M. Betts, of the car 
service division, Association of American Railroads, Washing- 
ton, D. C., said his observations in a trip across the country 
indicated that the percentage of increase in the Pacific North- 
west would be well above the increase for the country as a 
whole. 

Calling the transportation act of 1933 a “ghastly joke,” Mr. 
Betts said it not only tied the hands of the Coordinator and 
the railroads so far as effecting economies through coordina- 
tions was concerned, but it prevented the railroads from doing 
what they could do before the law was passed. He. said the 
Association of American Railroads not only had more authority 
to act for the railroads as an industry than had any previous 
rail organization, but that it probably had more authority than 
any other industrial organization now existing or that ever had 
existed. 

The shippers’ forecast showed, under 31 commodity group 
headings, a total of 149,339 expected car loadings, compared 
with 136,963 cars actually loaded in the second quarter of 1934. 
Prospective lumber and forest product loadings, constituting 
64.7 per cent of all loadings, total 96,400 cars against 84,657 
cars last year, an increase of 13.9 per cent. 

For the construction and building materials class as a 
whole an increase of 16.4 per cent was predicted. Animals and 
animal products also indicated an increase, but its importance 
was relatively slight. On the other hand, decreases were fore- 
cast for agricultural products, mine products and manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous commodity groups. 

On the export and import outlook a rather dismal report 
was made. The Japanese and Chinese lumber markets were 
reported falling off due to the adverse exchange situation. 
Wheat exports were said to be practically nil because of the 
disparity of U. S. prices with those of foreign exporting coun- 
tries. Flour shipments were small, being almost exclusively to 
the Philippines and the west coast of South America. 

A. M. Scott, who presented the report, criticized the admin- 
istration for its failure to arrive at trade agreements to foster 
the exportation of agricultural products, asserting that in the 
three agreements made agricultural products were left out 
entirely. Belgium, he said, was normally a large market for 
U. S. agricultural products and Argentine also took a great 
deal, but that in agreements with them agricultural items were 
left out entirely, while the pacts mentioned silk hose, automo- 
biles, radios and cosmetics. After two years of the NRA, the 
AAA and the codes, he said, the foreign situation seemed to be 
in a hopeless muddle. 

F. Lowden Jones reported on grain, fleur and mill prod- 
ucts. He said his group had about as blue an outlook as did 
the export and import group with the area raising a surplus 
and there being no provision fer a subsidy to move it. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I rail- 
road locomotives in road train and yard switching services in 
January totaled $17,680,659 as against $15,482,020 in January, 
1934, according to statistics compiled from carrier reports by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. The figures ex- 
clude switching and terminal companies. 
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HIGHWAY TRAFFIC CONTROL 


ITING the loss of 35,500 lives and an economic waste equal 

to an annual tax of $50 for every family in the United States, 
Secretary of Commerce Roper March 28 made a plea for nation- 
wide reform in traffic control. Speaking on a radio program 
conducted in connection with the presentation of awards to 
winning cities in the National Traffic Safety Contest, the Secre- 
tary pointed out that the responsibility for the mounting losses 
rested on the shoulders of every individual as well as upon 
every community, municipality, state, and the federal govern- 
ment. He declared that in so far as the federal government 
was concerned, the task of developing safer traffic conditions 
naturally fell upon the Department of Commerce. 

“Substantially all of the present activities of the govern- 
ment pertaining to the promotion of greater security of human 
lives on water and in the air are centered in the Department 
of Commerce,” he said, “and it is but natural that we should be 
interested in developing as much as possible every means of 
rendering travel by land, whether in city or country, less haz- 
ardous.” 

Referring to the losses caused by automobile accidents, 
Secretary Roper said: 


The year 1934 marked the highest point we have yet experienced 
in motor-vehicle deaths. It is estimated that automobile accidents 
resulted in 35,500 deaths in the United States and injured a million 
and a quarter others, many thousands for life. : 

The cost of these accidents, including wage loss, medical ex- 
pense, overhead insurance and property damage, is estimated at 
$1,570,000,000. Let us translate this terrific cost into wrat it means 
in fields of human activity and needs. At a cost of $5,000 per 
dwelling, no less than 314,000 homes could be constructed for the 
cost of American automobile accidents. Again we might think of 
this figure in terms applicable to every family in the United States. 
As there are approximately 30,000,000 families in this country we 
may say that each one has to pay $50 per year out of its budget to 
cover the expense incurred in automobile accidents. There are many 
phases of family life which could be improved or in some cases 
brought into being through the saving of this same fifty dollars. 


Secretary Roper stated that progress was being made in 
obtaining greater uniformity in traffic laws and regulations 
throughout the United States. Activities looking to the adop- 
tion of one or more acts of a uniform vehicle code, he said, 
or revision of existing laws to bring them into closer harmony 
with the code had been reported from 32 states. 


GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION 


A warning to the effect that conflict as to the constitu- 
tionality of state laws apportioning the cost of railroad grade 
crossing elimination may hamper and delay the launching of a 
nationwide program in the interest of safety, has been issued 
by the American Automobile Association. The association re- 
ferred to the decision handed down by the Supreme Court on 
March 4 in the case of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway vs. Tennessee Commissioner of Highways and others. 
(See Traffic World, March 9, p. 435.) 

“In effect,” said Thomas P. Henry, president of the A. A. A., 
“the Supreme Court declared that the Tennessee statute levy- 
ing 50 per cent of the cost of removing a railroad grade cross- 
ing on a railway is not necessarily binding. The highest tribunal 
reversed the ruling of the state Supreme Court, which was 
based entirely on the existing law and remanded the case for 
further hearing, which would take into consideration whether 
or not the demand on the railroad was ‘arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable.’ ” 

Mr. Henry pointed out that under existing laws, all the 
states apportioned costs of grade crossing elimination on some 
kind of a percentage basis as between the railroads, on the one 
hand, and the state, on the other, and added: 


That the issue should be raised has for some time been regarded 
as inevitable by those familiar with the urgency and the magnitude of 
railroad grade crossing elimination. No one will read the Supreme 
Court’s opinion without realizing that it casts serious doubt on 
whether or not in the event of a real nation-wide program of elimina- 
oe of the existing statutes on apportionment of costs can be 
applied. 

There are 21,000 railroad grade crossings in the United States. 
In the period 1926 to 1932, removals averaged 1,477 a year, while new 
ones averaged 1,675 a year. Lives lost in railroad grade crossing ac- 
cidents in 1934 numbered 1,190. The cost of removal of all of them 
is placed at the gigantic figure of 15 billion dollars. The United States 
Bureau of Public Roads as a rule requires separation of highway 
and military grades as a prerequisite to the granting of federal aid 
for new highway projects. 
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All of this, taken in conjunction with the fact that a substantial 
part of any highway appropriation under the public works relief bill 
now pending in Congress will be for gfade crossing separation, gives 
the issue raised by the decision more than passing significance. Per- 
haps it would be wise for the state legislatures now in session to con- 
sider the situation and the outlook in the light of the expression of 
the Supreme Court. 


Following is a summary of the requirements in existing state 
laws, prepared by the A. A, A.: 


Thirty-one jurisdictions require railways to bear 50 per cent of 
total cost of elimination of grade crossings, whether in rural or urban 
territory, as foflows: Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

_ Requirements for the remaining eighteen states are: California and 
Mississippi, from 25 to 50 per cent; in Nevada, 33% per cent; Wis- 
consin, 40 per cent; Oregon and Illinois, 40 to 50; Maine, 50 to 65: 
Vermont, 60 to 65 per cent; Alabama, 50 per cent for state and county 
highways, 100 per cent for city streets; Kentucky, 50 per cent for state 
and county highways, 65 per cent for city streets; Connecticut, 75 
per cent for state and county highways, 50 to 75 per cent for city, 
streets; Washington, 90 per cent for state and county highways, 50 
to 100 per cent for city streets; Arizona, 50 per cent for state high- 
ways, 25 to 50 per cent for county highways and city streets; Ohio, 
50 per cent for state highways, 65 per cent for county highways and 
city streets; Indiana, 50 per cent for state highways, 75 per cent for 
county highways, 50 to 75 per cent for city streets; and Texas, Kan- 
sas and Rhode Island, elimination costs in each case fixed by agree- 
ment or by executive or judicial decision. 








BUS CODE EXEMPTION 


The National Recovery Administration has announced that 
a public hearing will be held in Brattleboro, Vt., on the peti- 
tion of the Bee Line, Springfield, Mass., for exemption from the 
motor bus code requirement of a certificate of convenience and 
necessity from the state before extending existing operations. 
The hearing will be held in the Brooks Hotel, April 8, by C. P. 
Clark, deputy administrator. In a statement about the case the 
NRA said: 


The company now operates a bus line between Hartford, Conn., 
and Brattleboro, Vt. It wishes to extend the line to White River 
Junction, Vt., by way of Putney and Bellows Falls, Vt., North Wal- 
pole, Walpole, Charlestown, North Charlestown, Claremont and West 
Claremont, all in New Hampshire, and Ascutney and Windsor, Vt. The 
company has obtained certificates authorizing the interstate operation 
of the route from the public service commissions of the two states, and 
has also obtained a certificate from the New Hampshire commission au- 
thorizing the intrastate portion of the route within New Hampshire. 
However, the Public Service Commission of Vermont has denied its 
application for a certificate of convenience and necessity authorizing 
intrastate operations over the Vermont portions of the route. This 
denial, the company claims, ‘‘was clearly unreasonable and has caused 
undue hardship” on the applicant. 


TRUCKING CODE OFFICIAL RESIGNS 


Edward F. Loomis, who was one of the organizers of the 
Federated Truck Associations of America, which later was 
merged into the American Trucking Asscciations, Inc., has 
resigned as manager of the latter association and as secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the National Code Authority for the 
Trucking Industry. He was formerly with the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, now the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

John V. Lawrence, assistant secretary of the code authority, 
has been elected to the positions held by Mr. Loomis in the 
code authority. 

Carl F. Jackson, manager of the rates and tariffs division 
of the code authority, has been made assistant secretary, in 
addition to his regular duties. 


GERMAN RAILROAD USE OF TRUCKS 


The employment of automobile trucks by the German Rail- 
way Company to supplement its rail service, begun in 1933, has 
been considerably extended, according to Trade Commissioner 
G. R. Canty, Berlin, says the Department of Commerce. 

In 1934, Canty stated, 1,127 trucks and 492 trailers were used 
to replace rail traffic. From January to November, the number 
of daily truck kilometers replacing rail traffic increased from 
46,500 to 125,245. The daily traffic in November corresponded 
to an annual traffic of 38 million truck kilometers. The extent 
of this traffic is shown by the fact that the annual freight traffic 
by rail amounts to about 200 million freight train kilometers of 
which 55 millions are covered on short hauls. 

The success of the adoption of trucks, which, together with 
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the small locomotives, eliminated numerous stops of the short 
haul freight trains, is shown by a considerable increase in travel- 
ing speed, which amounts to approximately 17 kilometers for 
short haul trains and up to 30 kilometers for the light goods 
trains, the report states. 

The number of passenger omnibus lines operated in con- 
junction with the postal authorities totaled 115 at the end of 
1934, the report shows. At this time, the railroad company also 
operated 11 passenger bus lines on its own account and 12 
passenger lines in cooperation with other operators. 


TAXATION AND HIGHWAYS 


The National Highway Users’ Conference has issued a bul- 
letin urging members to protest to their cengressmen against 
continuation of the federal gasoline tax, asserting that the 
tax s not levied to construct and maintain highways and that 
the only reason that “this unfair class taxation is continued 
is because the tax is collected in small amounts, ‘painlessly.’ ” 





CODE AUTHORITY MEMBERS 
The National Recovery Administration has announced ap- 


pointment of the following administration members of code 
authorities: 


Thomas O. Connett, Chicago, trucking industry, state areas of 
Iliinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin; household goods 
storage and moving trade; tank car service; merchandise warehous- 
ing trade; and domestic freight forwarding. 

Wellington MecNichols, San Francisco, the trucking industry in 
the state areas of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Nevada 
and Arizona. 

Hubert Holloway, Atlanta, Ga., the trucking industry in the state 
areas of Georgia, North and South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

Matthews Ard, Omaha, Neb., the trucking industry in the state 
areas of Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Minnesota. 


TRUCKING COST FORMULA 


The National Recovery Administration has approved an 
indefinite extension of the cost formula used by the trucking 
industry, under the code of fair competition for that industry, 
for testing the sufficiency of minimum rates, required to be 
filed by truckers, to meet the cost of service. 


OREGON DEFINES COMMON CARRIER 


Six contracts make a common carrier, says Oregon’s new 
motor transportation act, in effect, thus giving an answer to 
the question: “When is a contract carrier not a contract car- 
rier?” Whether the beaver state can make it stick is another 
question. 

The measure, made law by the governor’s failure to exer- 
cise his veto power within the prescribed time limit, becomes 
immediately effective. It*provides that: 


Evidence that any carrier holds or has obtained at any time in 
his own name or for his benefit, contracts for transportation of prop- 
erty with more than five consignees, shall be prima facie evidence 
that such carrier is, in fact, a common carrier, unless showing be 
made by or on behalf of such carrier to the contrary by evidence 
overcoming such prima facie evidence. 


In permitting the bill amending the existing motor trans- 
port act to become law, Governor Martin said that, while the 
bill contained some provisions he did not like, it embraced 
amendments necessary to proper administration of the law. 

“Regulation, it appears,” he said, “is chiefly in the interests 
of the regulated. This is largely due to the utter impossibility 
of members of the legislature acquainting themselves thoroughly 
with all angles of the complicated regulatory problem in the 
short duration of the legislative session and the reliance they 
are compelled to place on the advice of interested parties.” 
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For other motor transport news, see else- 
where items in which other considerations are so 
involved that they cannot be segregated in this 
column. 





MEDAL OF HONOR AWARDED 


On recommendation of the Commission, President Roose- 
velt has awarded a medal of honor to Willie Hill, of Shreveport, 
La., a Colored brakeman on the Louisiana & Arkansas, who, on 
March 6, 1934, saved the life of an elderly deaf mute white 
woman who had stepped on the track in front of a switch en- 
gine, by holding her against the draw bar of the locomotive 
after it had hit her and thus preventing the engine running over 
her. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica) 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions —. to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questiona and Answers Department, 
Trefic Bervice Corporation. Mills Building, Washizgton, D.C. 
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Rates—Released Value 


New York.—Question: When rates are based on the released 
value of merchandise, is it unlawful for the shipper to declare 
a lower value than the actual value in order to obtain a lower 
rate? 

Can you cite Interstate Commerce Commission or court 
decisions with respect to this subject? 

Answer: The Carmack Amendment, i. e., Section 20 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, does not prohibit contracts limiting 
the liability of the carrier for loss or injury to an amount 
no greater than that designated in the contract, or to a value 
fixed by the terms of the agreement between the parties, where 
fair, open and reasonable, and made for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the basis of the liability assumed, and that to, whether 
the loss or injury was due to the carrier’s negligence or not. 

In Missouri, etc., R. Co. vs. Harriman, 227 U. S. 657, 33 
S. Ct. 397, the Supreme Court settled all doubts on the ques- 
tion by declaring that “The liability imposed by the statute is 
the liability imposed by the common law upon the common 
carrier, and may be limited or qualified by special contract with 
the shipper, provided the limitation or qualification be just and 
reasonable, and does not exempt from loss or responsibility 
due to negligence.” 

Construing a rating in the classification on rayon yarn, the 
Commission, in Vassar Swiss Underwear Co. vs. Virginian 
Ry. Co., 195 I. C. C. 757, after quoting provisions of paragraph 
11 of Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act, which provi- 
sions permit a carrier, upon order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to establish and maintain rates dependent upon the 
value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon in 
writing as the released value of the property, said: 


The rates here in question were established, as shown on the 
face of the classification, under authority of our released-rates order 
No. 859 of August 16, 1929. They were not, therefore, actual-value 
rates as complainant believes, but were released-value rates, and the 
shippers were free to place on the yarn any valution they saw fit. 
When they inserted, or agreed to the insertion of, a value of $1.19 
per pound in the bills of lading, however that valuation was arrived 
at, the rates of one and one-half times first class definitely attached 
for transportation. The allegation under section 6 cannot be sus- 
tained. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 5 of Classification 


Ohio.—Question: A shipper tenders to a carrier a shipment 
of material, loading same into the car but failing to pack same 
in accordance with the specific packing requirements of the 
Consolidated Classification, which requires the use of boxes or 
crates. The shipment was loaded into the car, each unit 
wrapped in corrugated paper and the bill of lading made out 
by the shipper showed the number of cabinets and the weight, 
but did not show that the boxes or crates were packed in ac- 
cordance with the packing requirements of the classification. 

The question is whether, by reason of the shipper failing to 
pack according to classification packing requirements, the ship- 
per is subject to the penalty for noncompliance with packing 
requirements. Further, whether in view of the fact that the 
bill of lading was executed by the shipper, signed by the rail- 
road company and accepted by it, the signing of the bill of 
lading by the railroad company places liability on the carrier 
for accepting a signed bill of lading showing material not 
packed in accordance with the classification requirements. Does 
this fact relieve the shipper, and to what extent, of penalty for 
non-compliance with packing requirements? 

Also, in the case of material reaching destination in dam- 
aged condition, are carriers responsible for the amount of the 
damage, in view of the facts stated above? 

We will appreciate citations to cases involving these prin- 
ciples, previously decided. 


- 


Answer: In Rule 5 of the Consolidated Classification it is 
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provided that articles when tendered for transportation, which 
do not in all respects conform with the classification require- 
ments, i. e., are not in the form prescribed in the separate 
descriptions or as specified in Rules 40 and 41, are to be refused 
for shipment. A basis, however, is provided in Rule 5 to apply 
in the event goods come into possession of the carrier in a 
form other than that specified in the classification, although a 
shipper cannot insist upon a carrier accepting goods, unless 
the packing requirements of the classification are complied 
with. In other words, Rule 5 merely provides a rate basis where 
the carrier inadvertently accepts goods not packed in accord- 
ance with the classification requirements, but does not provide 
a rate basis supplementary to the ratings provided for in the 
classification on pages 50 to 434, inclusive, as amended, to which 
the shipper is entitled. 

One of the exceptions to the carrier’s common-law liability 
arises in cases where the injuries are due to improper packing 
of the goods by the shipper. Many decisions apparently hold 
without qualification that the full duty of the carrier is simply 
to carry goods in the condition in which they are offered, and 
that where goods tendered are insufficiently packed, the car- 
rier is not liable for loss or injury due to such defect, whether 
the defect in packing is latent or not. Cohn vs. Platt, 43 Miscl. 
378, 95 N. Y. S. 535; Nelson vs. Stephenson, 12 N. Y. Super. 538; 
R. Co. vs. Oil Co., 249 Fed. 308; R. Co. vs. Morris, 249 Fed. 312. 

This principle would seem to be especially applicable where 
the shipper failed to comply with a rule of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prescribing the method for packing goods 
of the character which were destroyed. However, the fore- 
going view has not met with universal approval, and a number 
of decisions hold that the carrier, being entitled to reject defec- 
tively packed goods tendered for shipment, if it accepts for 
transportation goods which it knows are defectively packed, 
or which by the exercise of reasonable care it could have ob- 
served were defectively packed, it assumes to carry the gocds 
as they are, and its common-law liability as carrier attaches, 
and it is subject to all the liabilities usually attaching to an 
ordinary shipment of the same character. But even where this 
view prevails, it cannot be said that the carrier must, at his 
peril, know that the goods are not in fact safely packed. North- 
western Marble, etc., Co. vs. Williams, 128 Minn. 514, 151 N. W. 
419; Mitchell vs. Nor. Pac. S. S. Co. (Calif.), 213 Pac. 293. 

See, also, Central of Ga. Ry. Co. vs. Grinner & Rustin, 127 
S. E. 878; Thomson vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 217 N. W. 927; 
Abbott vs. Thompkfns, 238 S. W. 647, and S. Valentine & Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 220 Ill. App. 188. In the case last 
cited it was held that where defects in a shipment are per- 
fectly apparent, it is the carrier’s duty to refuse the shipment, 
and, having elected to carry it in a defective condition, the 
carrier will not be allowed to urge these defects as a defense; 
but that this does not preclude the carrier from showing that 
the loss proceeded from a cause which existed, but which was 
not apparent, when he received the goods. 


State Versus Interstate Traffic 

Minnesota.—Question: A carloading and forwarding com- 
pany receives a shipment fer transportation from a point in 
one state to a destination in another state. They move the 
shipment in a consolidated carload to a point in the destina- 
tion state where they tender the shipment to a rail carrier to 
complete the transportation to destination. 

The shipment is tendered to the railroad upon a bill of 
lading issued by the forwarding company showing the point of 
origin, shipper’s name, and the forwarding company’s inbound 
charges are shown as advance charges. The railroad handles 
the shipment to the destination via a route wholly within the 
State. 

After reviewing the following cases dealing with intrastate 
versus interstate commerce, also any other cases that deal 
with the subject, can definitely state whether the rail move- 
ment was intersate commerce or state commerce? G.C. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. vs. Texas, 204 U. S. 403; T. & N. O. R. R. Co. vs. Sabine 
Tram Co., 227 U. S. 111; C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. State of 
Iowa, 233 U. S. 334; Penn. R. R. vs. Clark Brothers Mining Co., 
238 U. S. 456; Western Oil Refining Co. vs. Lipscomb, 244 U. S. 
346; B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166; Hughes 
Brothers’ Timber Co. vs. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 469; Standard 
Oil Company (Kentucky) vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 275 U. S. 257; 
United States vs. Erie R. R. Co., 280 U. S. 98. 

Answer: Whether goods are moving in intrastate or inter- 
state commerce is to be determined from the circumstances 
surrounding the sale, purchase and transportation of the com- 
modity. It is the nature of the movement of the commodity 
which determines whether it is moving in interstate or intra- 
state commerce. 

Unless there is an original and continuing intention, at the 
time the goods leave point of origin, which is to be determined 
from the facts surrounding the sale, purchase and transpor- 
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tation of the commodity, that the goods are to move from a 
point in one state to a point of final destination in another 
state, the movement from the point of stoppage is intrastate and 
not interstate in character. If this original and continuing 
intention exists, the movement from the point of stoppage in 
one state to a point in the same state is interstate and not 
intrastate in character. 

The facts set forth by you, while not fully determinative of 
the character of the shipment, indicate that there was an orig- 
inal and continuing intention to transport the shipment to its 
final destination at the time it was delivered to the forwarding 
company at the original point of shipment. 

The case of Hughes Lumber Co. vs. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 
469, 47 S. Ct. 170, which involved the right of a state to tax 
property but as to which the underlying principle is the same 
as that involved in the determination of whether traffic is in- 
trastate or interstate in character, holds that a state cannot 
tax personal property which is in actual transit in interstate 
commerce; that where, pursuant to a contract of sale, logs cut 
in Minnesota by the vendors were floated by river to Lake 
Superior, there loaded on the vendee’s vessels and transported 
to their destination in Michigan, part of the price being paid 
when provisional inspection and estimates of quantity, etc., 
were made by the vendee at river landings, another part when 
the logs reached booms at or near the place of their transfer- 
ence to the vessels and the remainder at destination, the wood 
being scaled by representatives of both parties when stowed in 
the vessels at destination, liability insurance being carried by 
the vendor and cargo insurance by the vendees and the vendor 
warranting title, the logs had begun their continuous inter- 
state journey with the beginning of their drive down the river, 
not with their subsequent transfer to the vessels; that the con- 
tract and the method of complying with it were circumstances 
throwing light on the question of whether the interstate trans- 
portation began at the beginning of the drive when the ice 
broke up or at the point of loading on the lake; that the change 
in the method of transportation from floating to carriage on 
a vessel did not affect the continuity of the interstate passage; 
that the interstate character of the movement of goods actually 
on their way from one state to another is not destroyed by the 
fact that the transportation is not by carrier but under control 
of the owner, who may divert them to another destination. 


The Court in this case said: 


The conclusion in cases like this must be determined from the 
various circumstances. Mere intention by the owner ultimately to 
send the logs out of the state does not put them in interstate com- 
merce, nor does preparatory gathering, for that purpose, at a depot. 
It must appear that the movement for another state has actually 
begun and is going on. Solution is easy when the shipment has 
been delivered to a carrier for a destination in another state. It 
is much more difficult when the owner retains complete control of the 
transportation and can change his mind and divert the delivery from 
the intended interstate destination, as in the Champlain Company 
ease. The character of the shipment in such a case depends upon 
all the evidential circumstances looking to what the owner has done 
in the preparation for the journey and in carrying it out. The mere 
power of the owner to divert the shipment already started does not 
take it out of interstate commerce, if the other facts show that the 
journey has already begun in good faith and temporary interruption 
of the passage is reasonable and in furtherance of the intended trans- 
portation, as in the Champlain Company case. Here the case is even 
stronger in that the owner and initiator of the journey could not 
by his contract divert the logs after they had started from Swamp 
River without a breach of contract made by him with his vendee, 
who, by the agreement of sale, divided with him the responsibility 
for the continuous interstate transportation. 


The facts given in the instant case indicate an interstate 
movement. There may, however, be other facts which would 
show that the rail movement was intrastate. In the absence 
of such facts, it is our opinion it would be held that the move- 
ment was interstae ‘in character. 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where Bill of Lading 
Contains Notation for Stop in Transit for Partial Unloading 

California.—Question: We will appreciate your opinion on 
the following problem: A carload of soap was tendered to the 
initial carrier at point A for transportation to point C (an 
interstate transcontinental movement). The bill of lading made 
out by the shipper carried the notation “stop at point B for par- 
tial unloading in transit.” Points B and C are in the same 
destination group and the same rate applied on a carload from 
point A to either destination. In addition to showing on the 
bill of lading the full through routing, the shipper showed the 
freight rate. That rate was the correct rate over the route 
of movement from point A to either point B or point C. 

The through rate from the shipping point to the destination 
did not include a stopping in transit privilege. The final car- 
rier, on whose rails both B and C are located, assessed the 
full and correct carload rate from A to B on the total weight 
of the car, plus the full local rate from B to C on the portion 
“on carried” from B to C. What was the proper basis for the 
assessment and collection of the charges? 
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It appears that the facts involved in this case differ in an 
important respect from the facts in the numerous somewhat 
similar cases discussed so frequently in your columns. In this 
case there is no discrepancy between the route and the rate 
shown in the bill of lading; the rate shown applies from the 
point of origin to the final destination and applies via the 
intermediate point, B, via the through routing shown. 

We may agree that the agent at this point of shipment 
migh well, and possibly should, have called the attention of 
the shipper to the fact that the through rate from A to C, via 
B, did not include a stopping in transit at B privilege. But 
was he under any obligation to do so and does his failure to 
do so constitute negligence for which his line and subsequent 
carriers were responsible; or was he justified in relying on the 
fact that the rate and the routing shown on the bill of lading 
by the shipper were in agreement? 

Are the carriers entitled to insist upon payment on the 
basis -stated in the second paragraph hereof; if not, on what 
theory can they accept less than their full tariff charges, and 
in the latter case should the shipper have the benefit of a stop- 
ping in transit privilege not provided in any tariff? 

In all of the cases which I have read in your column there 
was a discrepancy between the rate and the route shown in a 
bill of lading and the question has gone to the point of which 
factor was controlling. It seems that the present case presents 
an entirely different though related problem. 

Answer: In Gibson Fruit Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 
21 I. C, C. 644, the Commission said: 


The Commission has held that the obligation rests upon the 
carrier’s agent to refrain from executing a bill of lading which con- 
tains provisions that are contradictory or impossible of execution. 
When, therefore, the rate and route are both given by the shipper 
in the shipping instructions and the rate given does not apply via 
the route designated, it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to ascertain 
from the shipper whether the rate or the route given in the shipping 
‘het. shall be followed. (Rule 286 (f), Conference Ruling Bulle- 
tin No. 5. 


In this case the Commission held that where the reconsign- 
ment order given by the shipper put the carrier upon notice 
that the shipper desired to secure the benefit of a joint through 
rate named in the order, but specified a route over which the 
rate did not apply, it was the agent’s duty to ascertain from 
the shipper whether the shipment should be forwarded via the 
route named in the shipping instructions or via the route over 
which the rate named in said instructions was applicable and 
that the carrier was responsible for any increase in charges 
which resulted from failure of the agent to follow this course. 

If, however, there is no route over which the joint through 
rate applies and via which route stopping in transit is permitted 
on the basis of the joint through rate, it is our opinion that 
the principle of the Commission’s decision in Apperson Brothers’ 
Automobile Co. vs. Lake Erie & Western R. Co., 81 I. C. C. 
392, is applicable. In this case the Commission holds that the 
combination rate is applicable where a shipper was erroneously 
informed that a stop in transit was permissible under a specific 
tariff, that irrespective of the rate quoted, the legal rate must 
be paid by the shipper and collected by the carrier. 


In the instant case, even though the route, the joint through 
rate and the notation to stop the shipment in transit for partial 
unloading were all shown in the bill of lading, if it is a fact 
that there is no route over which the joint through rate applies 
if the shipment is stopped in transit to partially unload, the 
failure of the carrier to advise the shipper to this effect is, in 
our opinion, the equivalent of a misquotation of a rate by the 
‘carrier. See Fisher & Co. vs. Cleveland, C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 
178 I. C. C. 737, the principle of which case is, in our opinion, 
applicable to the facts in the instant case. 


Based upon the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Interstate Commerce Commission has held 
in a manner of cases that a shipper is charged with notice 
of the lawful tariff rate and that a misquotation of a rate is 
not ground on which to base a complaint for reparation. See 
Obear-Nester Glass Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 41 I. C. C. 446; Utah Whole- 
sale Grocery Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C. 345; also Hen- 
derson’ Elevator case, 226 U. S. 441, 38 S. Ct. 176, and T. & P. 
vs. Mugg, 202 U. S. 242, 26 S. Ct. 628. 

While .the rate and route shown in the bill of lading to C, 
the point of final destination, were in agreement in so far as a 
through shipment to C is concerned, the bill of lading never- 
theless contains provisions which were impossible of execution, 
in that the rate to C, the final destination, was not applicable 
on a shipment stopped for partial unloading at B. 

The fact that the through rate to B and C was the same 
has, in our opinion, no bearing on the question, as the bill of 
lading purports to cover a shipment with stop for partial un- 
loading at B and not one shipment to B and another ship- 
ment to C. Furthermore, where a shipment is consigned to a 
point in the bill of lading with a notation for stopping in transit 
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at another point for partial unloading, the matter of what the 
rate is to the point at which the shipment is to be stopped for 
partial unloading is of no concern, as it is the rate to the final 
destination which is assessed and not the rate to the point at 
which the shipment is stopped for partial unloading under the 
transit tariff. 

Under the decision in Apperson Brothers’ Automobile Co. 
vs. Lake Erie & Western R. Co., 81 I. C. C. 392, the rate to 
apply, in the absence of a tariff provision for stopping in transit, 
is the carload rate on the amount, subject to the applicable 
carload minimum weight, which moved into the transit -point, 
and the carload rate from the point at which the shipment 
was stepped to final destination, subject to the carload mini- 
mum, on the amount shipped out of the point at which the 
shipment was stopped for partial unloading. 


Tariff Interpretation—Charges Applicable on Less-Than-Carload 
Shipments Moving on Separate Bills of Lading 


iPennsylvania.—Question: Referring to your answer to 
“Pennsylvania,” on page 402 of the March 2 issue of The Traffic 
World, under the above caption. We agree with you that 
there was no alternative for the carrier to charge other than 
the L. C. L. rate on each shipment when offered on separate 
bills of lading. However, our specific question is whether the 
carrier has authority to refuse our tender of a corrected set of 
bills of lading incorporating the entire shipment on one lading, 
especially when we have advised carrier that our tender of the 
shipment on separate bills of lading was purely an error on the 
part ,of our shipping department. 

If you can throw any light on this particular phase of this 
matter, your comments would be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: The decision of the Commission in G. W. Sheldon 
& Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co., 38 I. C. C. 569, cited in the first 
paragraph of our answer to which you refer, and the decisions 
in Atkins & Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. Co., 152 I. C. C. 599; T. W. Ros- 
holt Co. vs. Canadian Pac. Ry. Co., 201 I. C. C. 199, and Endicott- 
Johnson Corp. vs. Delaware, L. & W. Ry. Co., 172 I. C. C. 88, 
show that the rate applicable on a shipment is determined by 
the manner in which a shipment is tendered to a carrier. 


If, in the instant case, you tendered the shipments to the 
carrier as two less-than-carload shipments, the less-than-car- 
load rate must be applied on each shipment. In other words, 
it is the tender to the carrier which determines the applicable 
rate. No subsequent act of the shipper such as the offer of 
a new bill of lading covering the two shipments can change 
the character of the shipments as determined by the manner 
in which they were tendered to the carrier. 


Furthermore, it is the bill of lading issued ‘by a carrier 
at the time the goods are tendered to and received by the 
carrier for transportation which determines the _ respective 
rights of the shipper and the carrier, and these rights cannot 
be changed or modified by the subsequent issue of another 
bill of lading. 

We are unable to locate cases in which the specific ques- 
tion was whether contracts of affreightment entered into be- 
tween a shipper and a carrier can be modified by the subse- 
quent issuance of a bill of lading, but in our opinion a negative 
answer is implied by the decisions in the cases which we have 
cited. In other words, if the character of a shipment is deter- 
mined by the manner of its tender to a carrier no subsequent 
intention or act of the shipper can alter the character of the 
shipment as determined by its tender to and acceptance by 
the carrier. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States on March 1 had 514 
new freight cars on order, according to reports received by the 
Association of American Railroads. On the same day last year, 
5,019 new freight cars were on order and on the same date two 
years ago, there were 1,974. 

The railroads on March 1 of this year also had five new 
steam locomotives and 70 new electric locomotives on order. 
New steam locomotives on order on March 1, 1934, totaled 21, 
and on the same date in 1933, there were three. New electric 
locomotives on order on March 1, 1934, totaled 90. No reports 
are available as to the number on order on March 1, 1933. 

In the first two months of 1935, the railroads installed 428 
new freight cars. In the same period last year 25 new cars 
were placed in service and for the same period two years ago, 
the total number installed was 476. 

Seven new steam locomotives and twenty new electric loco- 
motives were placed in service in the first two months this year. 
The railroads in the first two months of 1934 installed no new 
steam locomotives but four new electric locomotives. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 
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C. C. CAMERON 
Vice-President in Charge of Traffic 


Ship via 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


PERSONAL SERVICE BY A TRAINED PERSONNEL 


The Traffic World 


FRIENDS 


Mr. Cameron says: 


*6Men are the vital element that makes 


Illinois Central a vigorous railroad. 


“During the past year we have pre- 
sented, in our Traffic World adver- 
tisements, fifteen personalities which 
typify the spirit of the Illinois Central 
System. 


“All the men in our Traffic Depart- 
ment are imbued with friendliness— 
helpfulness. They welcome oppor- 
tunities to be of service. 


“Our men and our facilities are yours 
to command.» 
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Personal Notes 


Donald P. Frey has been appointed commercial agent for 
the Clyde-Mallory Lines, at Pittsburgh. 

Charles F. O’Donnell has been appointed division freight 
agent for the Chesapeake and Ohio, at Richmond, Va., suc- 
ceeding Robert M. Brander, who has been named general agent. 

Edmund Voorhies, United States shipping commissioner at 
New York since 1921, has retired. He is 70 years old. 

John J. Halloran, vice-president and general manager of 
C. H. Sprague & Son, Inc., Boston steamship agents, has been 
appointed a director of the American Steamship Owners’ Mutual 
Protective and Indemnity Association. 

H. F. Davis, specialist in export shipping for over thirty 
years and former president of Davis & Gilchrist, has become 
associated with R. J. Saunders & Co., Inc., New York customs 
brokers and foreign freight contractors. 

Charles A. Devlin, Inc., has been appointed Philadelphia 
agent for the American Pioneer Lines, operated by the Roosevelt 
Steamship Co. in the Far East, India and Australia trades. 

Employes of the New York office of the O. S. K. Line gave 
a dinner dance at the Hotel Lincoln in honor of Y. Hirai and 
S. Yanase, officials of the line who are being transferred to 
other posts. Mr. Hirai, assistant manager of the office, sailed 
March 27 en route to Osaka, Japan, where he will take up a 
new post at the head offices of the company. Mr. Yanase is 
being transferred to the Panama office of the line. 

C. N. Amerman, formerly associated with Amerman & Pat- 
terson, Inc., has established his own firm in New York under 
his Own name as customs broker, insurance agent and forward- 
ing broker. He will be connected with Wehling & Cheever Co., 
members of which are officers of Amerman & Patterson. 

C. M. Setzfand, formerly with the Argonaut Steamship Line, 
has joined the freight department of the Panama Pacific Line, 
with headquarters at New York. His territory will cover New 
England, New Jersey and New York City. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


S. S. Butler, assistant chief traffic officer, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, St, Louis, was the speaker at a meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Wichita, Kan., at the Innes Tea Room, March 28. Judge 
W. F. Lilliston was master of ceremonies. 


George J. Schroepfer, assistant chief engineer, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul sanitary district, spoke on “Mississippi River Pollution 
and Sewage Disposal” at a luncheon meeting of the Transporta- 
tion Club of St. Paul, at the Hotel Lowry, March 26. 


The Transportation Club of Peoria, Ill., will hold an educa- 
tional meeting, April 1, at the Pere Marquette Hotel. The speak- 
ers will be G. A. Bahler, general traffic manager, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, and L. T. Tillotson, dean of the School of 
Business Administration, Bradley College. The educational com- 
mittee, through its chairman, E. F. Stock, traffic manager, Peoria 
and Pekin Union, will submit a proposed program for the educa- 
tional activities of the club in the coming year. 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold a dinner meeting at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, April 2. The club is arranging to 
keep open house, at its quarters in the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
May 6, to entertain visitors en route to the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, at Virginia Beach. Luncheon 
will be served, automobiles provided for sightseeing and facili- 
ties provided for bridge and golf. 

President F. G. Burnett of the Cincinnati Traffic Club has 
appointed the following delegates to the spring meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America: F. E. Luebbe, traffic man- 
ager, Kroger Grocery and Baking Company; Thomas F. Costello, 
traffic manager, Gardner-Richardson Company; E. S. Hiner, gen- 
eral northern agent, Clinchfield Railroad; C. H. Patterson, gen- 
eral agent, Norfolk & Western; A. E. Bourne, general agent, 
Western Maryland; W. G. Burnett, general agent, A. T. & S. F. 


E. H. Gammons, vice-president and general manager of radio 
station WCCO, spoke on “Streamline Radio” at a meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis, at the Nicollet Hotel, March 28. 
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April 29 and 30 have been set as the dates for the club’s dramatic 
presentation ‘Old Lady 31.” 


The Traffic Club of Detroit will hold a ladies’ luncheon and 
afternoon bridge party, at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, April 2. 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold a dinner meeting at 
the Hotel Cleveland, April 8. The Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club 
will entertain. H. E. Saumby is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 


J. M, Fitzgerald, vice-chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads, New York, will speak on 
“Transportation and the Public Interest’ at a meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore, at the Emerson Hotel, April 
10. Mrs. Jo Shifferdecker, former president of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Greater New York, will be a guest. 


The Transportation Club of Des Moines will hold a stag party 
for new members, at the Rathskeller Cheree, April 2. The club 
is planning a May day party for May 21. 

The board of directors of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America has approved the applications for membership of the 
Omaha Traffic Club, the Traffic Club of Cleveland, and the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia. 

J. J. Stevens, newly elected president of the Transportation 
Club of Peoria, Ill., is commercial agent of the Illinois Central 

Railroad in that.city and has held that 
pesition for thirteen years. He was 
born in Mississippi and studied teleg- 
raphy and agency work under an uncle, 
who held an agency. In the early 
stages he was assistant cashier in the 
Memphis office of the Illinois Central 
and local freight and ticket agent of 
the Georgia Pacific Railroad in his home 
town, West Point, Miss.; commercial 
agent, Southern Railway, Montgomery, 
Ala.; commercial agent, N. O. G. N. 
Railroad, Jackson, Miss.; general 
freight and passenger agent, N. C. & 
M. Railroad, Norfield, Miss. He re- 
signed the latter position to become 
head of the transportation division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Markets in Chicago 
to assist in war time activities. He returned to railroad work 
at Springfield, Ill., with the Illinois Central and was sent from 
there to his present position, where he represents the freight 
and passenger departments. He has been much interested in the 
educational work done by some similar clubs and immediately 
on being elected president of the Transportation Club of Peoria, 
proposed and had adopted an amendment to by-laws in order 
to carry on this work at Peoria. 


The Traffic Club of Dallas, Texas, held a luncheon meeting 
at the Adolphus Hotel, March 25. Jack Carson gave an exhibi- 
tion of jui-jitsu. The club adopted a resolution of regret at the 
resignation of F. G. Robinson, a member of its board of gover- 
nors, who has accepted employment in another city. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York will hold a 
luncheon bridge party at the Hotel Commodore, April 27. Peggy 
Shattuck is chairman of the committee in charge. 

James E. Sweeney, Jr., will speak at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York, at the Midston 
House, April 11, on “Special Transportation Services.” The 
annual dinner of the club will be held, April 30, at the Robert 
Smith Grill. 


More than a week before the date of the annual dinner of 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, to be held at the Palmer 
House, April 4, it was announced that reservations were in excess 
of 1,200. Kenneth F. Burgess, former general solicitor for the 
C. B. & Q., will speak on ‘‘What shall be done for the railroads?” 
The following new officers of .the club will be installed: Presi- 
dent, James E. Paulan, Acme Steel Company; vice-president, 
Clarence Giles, Grand Trunk Railway; secretary, John Middleton, 
Pioneer Paper Stock Company; treasurer, H. J. Phillips, C. N. 
S. & M. 


Dabney T. Waring, traffic counselor, New York, will speak 
on “Pending Motor Truck Legislation,” at a meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Newark, N. J., April 1, at the Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium. Mr. Waring’s talk will furnish the background for 





DOC StecLotrafas BULLETIN 


OFTEN, | CAN SAVE SHIPPERS MONEY 3 
WITH ACME STEELSTRAP TREATMENTS 


@ Here | am, talking about saving money—when | _—_Even if | can't save money for 
planned to say how efficient your shipping pack- every shipper, | can generally 
ages are, when we trim off excess poundage,toneup _— provide him with a vastly im- 
strength, and smarten their appearance—with proved package, bundle, or crate. 


Acme Steelstrap. 


Although a recent check of my cases showed sav- 
ings of 5c to $1.50 each (not unusual when the 


| describe just a few of my cases below. Read about 
them. Better still, write me and I'll send you facts 


economies with Acme Steelstrap reinforcing were | on shipping efficiencies made by others in your 
computed) | hesitate to talk too much about it. own line of business. 


60% 
REDUCTION 
IN CRATING 

MATERIAL 


When Acme Steelstrap was used to reinforce this “package” of 
highway expansion pads—260 pounds—a 60% reduction in crating 
material was made. What's more, we saved time in crate construction, 
saved on traveling costs, and made a snug, strong shipping unit. 
Whatever you ship, check with me to see if | can’t prescribe a bene- 
ficial treatment. Write for My STRAP-BOOK. 


“PACKAGING” 
a Pulley Wheel! 


Is there no limit to the application of 

Acme Steelstrap? It seems not. Here, 

wood blocks are held in place, and 

the surface of a pulley wheel pro- 

tected for handling and shipment. 

Neat. Economical. Fast and efficient. 
Maybe your product is at the other end of the pole from this—but 
there's no telling whether Acme Steelstrap can save you time and 
money. Tell me what you ship, and | offer to describe economies 
with Steelstrap right in your own line of business. 


AUTO MUFFLERS TRAVEL SAFER 
and CHEAPER iss : 


6 automobile mufflers are made into 
one secure shipping and handling unit. 
It is handled easily, and at lower cost— 
with a fibre container and a few strands 
of Acme Steelstrap administered in a 
scientific manner. This versatile rein- 
forcing band gets into almost every 
industry in the country. If it is not work- 
ing for you, write me and I'll send you 
facts and figures on its application. 


Doc. Stechstrapa 
, 
A es uping— ODDITY / 


Putting Acme 

Steelstrap 

around a rail- 

road tie is 

done quick 

as a wink, and 

end cracking ps 
is stopped. | aati 
illustrate a job like this just to show 
you how widely Acme Steelstrap 

is used. For countless shipping = 
jobs, my STRAP-BOOK tells 


facts about economies. Send for your copy today. 


MAKING ONE “PACKAGE” FROM 20 


Figure the time saved by this method 
of making one secure unit out of 
nearly two dozen cases. Acme 
Steelstrap makes easily handled 
bundles for everything from catalogs 
to stove pipe. No matter what you 
ship—l'll lay you two to one that | 
can show you an efficiency with the 
scientific application of Acme 
Steelstrap to your shipping methods! 
Write me today—no obligation. 


DID | SAY “PACKAGES?” LOOK AT 
THIS PARCEL OF WELDING RODS! 


It's not unusual for Acme Steelstrap to be used in tying parcels of 
certain products, wherea case "\f |) @ ? ' 

or crate is not necessary. Part 

of my work is recommending 

the correct type of con- 4 

tainer, as well as the proper 

application of Acme Steel- | 

strap. Let me check up on 

your packages. 
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BRACE ALL KINDS OF LOADS— STRAIGHT 
OR MIXED LOADS —WITH ACME UNIT-LOAD 


@ Thousands of shippers in the past ten years have 
adopted the Acme Unit-Load method for bracing their 
carload freight. 


This method is applicable to all kinds of lading— ranging 
from huge steel tanks and pipes to fibre boxes of candy. 


Compared to other forms of bracing, Acme Unit-Load 
provides: sizeable economies, greater speed of bracing, 
and definite reduction of damage to shipments. 


Shipment of air brakes and accessories, * 
economically rae safel “4 braced with a) 
Unit-Loa éa 


Unit-Load is used in box cars, flat cars, gondola cars. 


Here are the economy factors of Acme Unit-Load. Con- 
sider the savings. 


In 30 minutes, one man 
(no particular skill re- 
quired) can brace the av- 
erage load. The smallest 

Final step in applying Unit- 


Load — tightening and sealing 
bands around the unit. 


HOT ROLLED « COLD ROLLED 


Here is super strip steel. Made to fit your 
individual requirements. Acme determines 
just what the steel is required to do—then 
produces Superstrip for that job. 


time that some forms of bracing will take is 45 minutes 
and may run as high as 4 hours. 


The cost of bracing with Unit-Load will run about $2.00. 
(Average throughout the country.) Consider the savings 
possible with Acme Unit-Load in one year's time! Re- 
ports show substantial savings on all types of loads. 


In addition, Acme Unit-Load reduces dunnage. For in- 
stance—a sheet steel manufacturer pays freight on only 
1/10 as much dunnage as he formerly did, using the old 
method of bracing. 


Tell me your products shipped. Probably | can give you 
definite facts based on bracing 
similar products. 


Sewer pipe braced with Unit- Tin-plate, bundled and braced with 
Load. This product is shipped Acme Unit-Load Bands, is safe from 
with the minimum of damage shuffling and friction spots. 

by this system. 


Some of the general headings for the countless products 
braced with Unit-Load are: Boxed and crated products. 
Steel tanks. Clay products. Sheet steel. Paper. Automo- 
tive parts. Mixed loads. Barrels and drums. 


Write for a free copy of my 22-page illustrated Unit- 
Load booklet. 


USE STRIP STEEL? 


economy. The new booklet ‘‘Bat- 
ting ‘Em Out" tells case histories 
on many jobs. Send today for your free copy. 


Acme Superstrip is available in long coils or 


Superstrip users are cutting down waste and 
rejections—getting better products at greater 


cut lengths—14 to 22 inches wide. Hot or 
cold rolled, and in special finishes. 


of the rolls is coal of the reasons for 
the superior finish and quality of Acme cold rolled 
Superstrip. : 


Care and handli 
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an open forum meeting, devoted to motor truck transportation, 
to be held April 12. Subjects have been assigned as follows: 
Moving and storage, R. B. Flynn, manager, Job DeCamp, Inc.; 
warehousing and distribution, Al B. Drake, president, Lehigh 
Warehouse and Transportation Company; interstate contract 
and common carriage, Bernard Baron, president, Bernard Baron, 
Inc.; long haul motor freight, J. E. Raab, Newark division man- 
ager, Shein’s Express, Inc.; highlights of modern motor trucking, 
Alex Markowitz, assistant traffic manager, Kresge Department 
Store. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club has selected the following 
delegates to represent it at the meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, at Virginia Beach: B. E. Olsen, traffic man- 
ager, The McCall Company, Dayton, Ohio; E. H. Dorenbusch, 
traffic manager, American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio; W. P. Kromphardt, division freight agent, Erie Railroad, 
Dayton; R. L. Galleher, general freight agent, B. & O., Cincin- 
nati; alternates, EH. F. Kator, traffic manager, The Mead Cor- 
poration, Dayton; R. H. Hagerman, traffic manager, National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton; D. H. Mcalla, traveling freight 
agent, C. & O., Cincinnati; J. J. O’Connor, traveling freight 
agent, Clinchfield Railroad, Cincinnati. 





More than forty days before the meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Virginia Beach, the Traffic Club of 
New York announced that there were 95 reservations for its 
all-expense cruise to the convention. The following have been 
appointed the club’s delegates to the convention: R. P. Bird, 
general agent, A. T. & S. F.; Charles W. Braden, general traffic 
manager, National Distillers’ Corporation; J. H. Butler, Rail- 
way Express Agency; H. H. Meyer, general agent, C. & I. M. 
Railway; E. R. Morris, general freight agent, N. Y. O. & W.; 
Frank Rich, traffic manager, J. C. Penney & Co.; A. J. Seitz, 
general agent, Union Pacific; J. A. Shirras, traffic manager, 
Robeson Process Co.; C. A. Waltz, vice-president, Universal Car- 
loading Company; Dabney T. Waring, traffic manager, Stauf- 
fer Chemical Company. Alternates, C. J. Brister, vice-president, 
New York Central; S. C. Chiles, general freight agent, Southern 
Pacific; J. A. Gerlin, traffic manager, Bon Ami Company; G. F. 
Hichborn, general traffic manager, U. S. Rubber Co.; T. P. Keev- 
ins, traffic manager, Air Reduction Sales Company; R. W. 


Kruse, traffic manager, Arbuckle Brothers; D. T. Lamond, treas- 


The Traffic World 


Why Ship By Yesterday’s Map? 


You wouldn’t plow with oxen—you’ve discarded yesterday’s production methods—you’ve 
scrapped manufacturing methods of yesterday for today’s progressive procedure! Why not 
turn to today’s shipping map? Los Angeles Harbor, the Pacific’s greatest Port is the focal 
point of this map. It is the SPEED PORT to the Antipodes, the Orient and Latin America. 


For Further Particulars Address Charles A. Cronkhite, Traffic Manager, 


of Harbor Commissioners—Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Inc.; G. 


C. Manning, assistant vice. 
president, Erie Railroad; W. H. Millard, eastern freight traffic 
manager, Northern Pacific; A. J. Whitman, traffic manager, 
American Agricultural Chemical Company. 


urer, Lee & Simmons, 





The following have been appointed to represent the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis as delegates to the meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, at Virginia Beach: H. S. Snow, Vice- 
president, American Zinc and Lead Company; J. J. Hoban, traf- 
fic manager, Hunter Packing Company; George C. Stohlman, 
general freight agent, Missouri Pacific; J. R. Hundley, division 
freight agent, Wabash Railway. 





The alumni association of the College of Advance Traffic, 
Chicago, held a smoker at the Majestic Hotel, March 26. 





The Traffic Club of Tulsa, Okla., held a luncheon meeting, 
March 25, at the Mayo Hotel. The occasion was designated 
Cities Service—Empire companies day. <A. C. Holmes, traffic 
manager for those companies, presided. 


NEW ENGLAND BOARD MEETING 


W. F. Garcelon was reelected general chairman of the New 
England Shippers’ Advisory Board for his eleventh consec- 
utive term at a meeting, March 20, in Boston, Otler officers 
reelected included L. M. Ross, field secretary, J. E. Dougher, 
vice-chairman for Maine; F. E. Kennett, vice-chairman for New 
Hampshre; W. P. Libby, vice-chairman for Massachusetts; R. 
W. Poteet, vice-chairman for Connecticut, and George T. Russell, 
vice-chairman for New York. New officers elected were: Irvin 
S. Boyle, general secretary; C. H. Fox, vice-chairman for Ver- 
mont, and G. K. Earle, vice-chairman for Rhode Island. 

The board voted unanimously to authorize the chairman to 
appoint a legislative committee actively to oppose in Congress 
and state legislatures legislation that would increase the cost 
of railroad operation. The action was taken after several 
speakers had explained the increases in operating costs and 
operating difficulties that would result were a number of bills 
now in Congress adopted. Among these speakers were W. H. 
Day, manager, transportation department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce (see Traffic World, March 23, p. 552); J. W. Smith 
vice-president, Boston & Maine; R. F. Bohman, general traffic 
manager, Heywood-Wakefield Company, and M. J. Gormley, ex- 
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General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Warehouse 


WAREHOUSING 
DISTRIBUTION 
FINANCING 















Cargo-Handling Freezers 
Rail-Lake and Barge Coolers 
Terminal Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track Warehousing 
Capacity rvice 
2000 Feet Private 9 go-<==" a2 Office and Factory 
Dock CORPORATION OF AMERICA ce 





Storage-in-Transit 







TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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e A aation-wide shipping service is as close as your 
elbow. A telephone Call is all that is required to en- 
list the extra fast, extra safe Railway Express service. 
If you are within our wide vehicle zone, a courteous 
Railway Express driver will call at your very door, 
give you a receipt for your shipments and speed them 
on their way. 


Delivery 





@ Your shipments are whisked away on fast passen- 
ger trains with Railway Express guarding the ship- 
ments every minute of their swift journey. At desti- 
nation they are delivered direct to consignee by an- 
other Railway Express driver who will take a receipt, 
proving safe, sure delivery. 


Dependability 





e For almost a century Railway Express has main- 
tained reliable pick-up and delivery service. Rail- 
way Express service is extra safe and extra depend- 
able because your shipments are in the hands of one 
organization from beginning to end. Whenever you 
have anything to ship merely telephone the nearest 


The best 


there is in 


transportation Railway Express office. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 96 YEARS 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY, INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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YOU PAY 
NO EXTRA 


To ship by American Mail Line President 
Liners. Because these vessels travel over 
the short, fast route to and from the 
Orient, your interest costs are lowered. . . 
which in itself is no small item. You can 
be sure that your goods will reach their 
destination on schedule and in first class — 
condition. A President Liner leaves Seattle 
every alternate Saturday; one arrives in 
Seattle every alternate Tuesday. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners augments 
this service with regular frequent sailings to 
Japan, China, Hongkong and the Philippines. 
For information, apply desk No. 6 

21 West Street 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 

General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


ROUND AMERICA 
FIRST $9 40 CLASS 


This surprisingly low hometown-to-hometown fare in- 
cludes your ticket to New York. Then a 5,500 mile, 
two-weeks cruise on a Round the World President 


Liner to California. You visit Havana and the Panama 
Canal en route. You relax on sunny decks, swim in an 
outdoor pool. From California you return home by your 
choice of direct rail routes. Any travel agent will give 
you full details about this and other popular President 
Liner cruises. Or see... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New YorkK ~ CuH1Icaco ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
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ecutive assistant to the president of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Commodity committee forecasts indicated an increase in 
carloadings, for the second quarter of 1935, 1.3 per cent over 
those for the same quarter of 1934. 


PEORIA-PEKIN SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


W. V. Wheat, traffic manager, Peoria Board of Trade, was 
elected president of the Peoria-Pekin District Shippers’ Confer- 
ence at a meeting March 18. Other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, O. T. Arnold, traffic manager, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company; secretary, J. Kanter, traffic manager, Oakford & 
Fahnestock; directors, R. Z. Eaton, traffic manager, Keystone 
Steel and Wire Company; F. W. Niehaus, traffic manager, Allied 
Mills, Inc.; E. J. Plover, traffic manager, American Cordage 
Company; E. T. McCullough, Commercial Solvents Corporation. 
Holdover members of the board are: O. F. Becker, manager, 
R. Herschel Manufacturing Company; O. B. Eddy, traffic man- 
ager, Hiram Walker and Sons; J. Kantor, traffic manager, Oak- 
ford and Fahnestock. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CODE 


Judge Robert P. Patterson has granted a preliminary in- 
junction in the United States district court for the southern 
district of New York restraining the Merchants’ Car Loading 
Company, Inc., of New York, from violations of the provisions 
of the Domestic Freight Forwarding Industry Code relating to 
complying with the rate list set up by the code authority, ac- 
cording to the NRA. The case was handled by Martin Conboy, 
United States attorney, assisted by Samuel Frankel, assistant 
litigation attorney, NRA. 

Suggestions or objections concerning an amendment to 
the code for the domestc freight forwarding industry, which 
would require employers to provide for the safety and health 
of their employes, must be filed with Deputy Administrator 
C. P. Clark, Room 806 Carry Building, Washington, D. C., before 
April 12, 1935, says the NRA. The amendment, which was pro- 
posed by the code authority, would require the code authority 
to submit standards for safety and health to the administra- 
tion within six months. Upon approval, such standards would 
become a part of the code. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employes is authorized to represent the ushers 
or “red caps” working in the Kansas City Terminal Railway 
Co.’s station at Kansas City, Mo. The services of the board 
were invoked by the brotherhood because the terminal company 
claimed that the ushers or “red caps” performed a personal 
service for passengers not a part of the duty of a carrier and 
were not employes of the carrier. The company contended that 
they were merely permitted on its premises and that their 
activities were supervised as a necessary incident to the orderly 
operation of the union station. It pointed out that the “red 
caps” depended entirely upon gratuities from passengers or 
prospective patrons of the railroad for their remuneration. It 
also pointed out that they were not on the rolls of the com- 
pany and had never been reported to the Commission as em- 
ployes of the company. 

The board came to the conclusion that the “red caps” were 
employes and were eligible for the services of the board to 
investigate and determine their representatives for the pur- 
poses of the railway labor act. 


I. C. C. CHANGE IN OFFICE HOURS 


Secretary McGinty, of the Commission, has announced that, 
effective April 15, the employes of the Commission will work 
from 8:30 a. m. to 4 p. m., with 30 minutes for luncheon, on 
each week day except Saturday, when they will work from 8:30 
a. m. to 12:30 p. m., with no time out for luncheon. Under 
the present schedule the employes work from 9 a. m. to 4:30 
p. m., with 30 minutes out for luncheon, except on Saturday, 
when they work from 9 to 1. The change is to be made in 
connection with an experiment designed to improve trans- 
portation conditions in Washington by staggering the hours 
of employment of government workers. With all government 
employes going to work at 9 a. m. and leaving at 4:30 p. m., 
street car, bus and private automobile traffic becomes badly 
clogged. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in I. & S. 4079, transit on grain and products at Detroit, 
Mich., assigned for March 28, at Detroit, Mich., before Examiner Way, 
was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 





a. Transportation has been developed only by 
careful planning. Schedules and connections are arranged 
to provide a minimum of time in transit. Adequate yards, 
storage and handling facilities have been built at strategic 
points. Everything has been carefully planned. And these 
plans have been carried to completion in order that Precision 
Transportation may be, in every sense of the word, a truly 


satisfactory service. 
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Two Ways | 
to Look at Peoria 


—This is No. 1 





To practically every shipper with national distribution 
Peoria lies in line with the natural routing of most of 
his shipments. Routing of shipments 


re Via 
PEORIA and P.& P.U. Ry. 


carries the advantage of the interchange of freight at a 
point where the number of railroads connecting 
eliminates one or more of the transfers usually 
necessary in a long haul. It offers the advantage of an 
interchange where facilities are thoroughly organized 
to move freight through and on its way in the fastest pos- 
sible time—with a minimum of handling and no delay. 


Dollars and time are the most important factors in busi- 
ness today—P. & P. U. at Peoria offers savings in both. 


Ship via 


PEORIA—The Gateway City 
and 


P. & P. U. Ry. 


For information write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois. 


PEORIA «x» PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


iilinois Central R. R. 

illinols Terminal R. R. System 
Injand Waterways Corporation 
Minneapolis & St. Louls R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Leuis R. R. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Peoria Terminal Railroad 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 


Peorla & Pekin Union Ry. Co. 
Alton R. R 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

Chieage & Iilinols Midland 7 

Chicago, Rock Island & Paelfice Ry. 

Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louls Ry. 
(Peoria & Eastern) 
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., to points in Pa., 
@ Ill., in violation of 
muman, 15 Exchange 


en, Utah, vs. A. T. & 


Section 1. Ask a repar 
Place, Jersey City, N. Y, 
No. 26908. Ogden Livesto 
S. F. et al. 
Rates, cattle, calvés{ hogs, horses, mules'and sheep, in single 
deck cars, and calves, hogs and sheep in dopble deck cars, Idaho 
and Montana points to destinations in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, Utah and Wyoming, in violation 
of section 1. Ask new rates and reparation, (James H. Phelps, 
Union Stock Yards, Ogden, Utah, practitioner.) 
No. 26909. The Robinson-Ransbottom Pottery Co., Roseville, O., vs. 
Cc. Mw. 8. FP. & FP. ot al. 

Unreasonable rate of $5.65 a ton, clay, Rockland, Mich., to 
Roseville, O. Ask rate of $4.70 and reparation. (C. E. O’Neal, 
practitioner, Roseville, O.) 

No. 26910. Illinois Association of Merchandise Warehousemen, Chi- 
cago, Ill., vs. Belt Railway of Chicago. 

Storage in transit rates at Chicago, in violation section 13, of 
the interstate commerce act, and section 10 of the Elkins act, 
in that the charges for switching service in connection with 
such storage are less than those established by the Commission 
in No. 19610, switching charges within Chicago switching district. 
Asks for cease and desist order. (Cornelius Lynde, atty., 105 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill.) 

No. 26911. The Brockway Clay Co. et al., Brockway, Pa., vs. A. & A. 
Railroad Corp. et al. . 

Rates, sewer pipe, and related commodities, points in Pa. to 
destinations in N. Y., N. J., Del., Md., Va. and the D. C., in vio- 
lation sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged being for 
competitors at Craigsville, Pa., and points in the Ohio River group 
and Akron, O. Ask new rates. (Edwin Brooker, atty., Munsey 
Bidg., Washington, D. C.) 

No. 26912. Lexington, Ky., Board of Commerce vs. Alton et al. 

Rates, combinations, livestock, points in Ia., Wis., Neb., S. D., 
Minn., Kan., and Mo. and that part of Ill. not in central territory, 
to Lexington and other points in Ky., in violation of section 1, 
as to the through rates and each factor thereof. Asks joint 
through rates. (J. E. Marks, manager, Traffic Dept., 112 S. 
Upper St., Lexington, Ky.) 

No. 26913. Town of Phillipsburg, N. J., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates, bituminous coal, points in W. Va. and Pa. to Phillips- 
burg and New Village, N. J., in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, 
the undue preference alleged being for civic and commercial 
interests at Easton, Pa., and other points in Pa., Del. and Md. 
Ask new rates from the Clearfield, Pa., district with related rates 
from other producing districts in Pa. and N. J. (M. P. Bauman, 
atty., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J.) 

No. _—— Klauer Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Ia., vs. C. G. W. 
et al. 

Rate, corrugated iron culverts (culvert pipe), Gary, Ind., fabri- 
cated at Dubuque, Ia., to Conrad, Mont., in violation section 6. 
Asks reparation. (Stanley E. Slania, practitioner, 549 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, IIl.). 

No. 26915. B. F. Kile, Beaver, Okla., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates, coal, points in Colo. to Beaver, Okla., in violation sec- 
tion 1. Asks reparation. (John T. Matthews, practitioner, 1901 
Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex.) 

No. 26916. Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Calif., vs. 
L. A. & S. L. et al. 

Rates, refined petroleum products, El Segundo, Calif., to Arrow- 
head, Caliente and Pioche, Nev., and Cedar City, Milford, Delta, 
Fillmore, Nephi and Provo, Utah, in violation sections 1 and 3, 
the undue preference alleged being for distributors or marketers 
in the Salt Lake City, Utah, group. Asks rates and reparation. 
(R. N. Slingerland, t. m., 225 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif.) 

No. _— Bauer & Black et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. N. O. & T. P. 
et al. 

Rates, cotton factory sweepings, or cotton waste, Charlotte, N. 
C., to Chicago, Ill., in violation sections 1 and 6. Ask reparation. 
(L. V. Brandt, practitioner, 1018 S. Wab. Ave., Chicago, III.) 

No. 26918. Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa., vs. N. Y. C. et_al. 

Rate, one steam pressure boiler (power boiler), Erie, Pa., to 
Trenton, N. J., in violation section 1. Asks reparation. (M. W. 
Eismann, t. m., 808 Commerce Bldg., Erie, Pa.) 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 1—Louisville, Ky.—Brown Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 4080—Express merchandise from Cincinnati, O., to south. 


April 1—Newark, N. J.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10717—Application of C. R. R. of N. J. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of 
operation of its so-called Ogden Mine Branch extending from 
Nolan’s Point to Ogden Mine, in Sussex county, N. J. 
April 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Finance No. 10008—St. L.-S. F. Ry. reorganization. 
April 2—New Orleans, La.—St. Charles Hotel—Examiner Koebel and 
Bardwell: 
26510—Western-Southern class rates 
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QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 





Between 
New York, Albany, a Norfolk, Baltimore 


, Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diese, 
: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oekland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


° QUAKER LINE 


. 17 Battery Place, New York 

, ALBANY—D aH a pa ore Bem So. La Salle St. 
, by ORE Kevee Blidina DAYTON, OH! 

' ON—33 EASTON, PA—Dreke 





 MOooREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW SORLEANS 
From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBI 
From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA, PHIL RDLCPHIA, 
BALTIMORE NEW BEDEO RD OSTON 
From MOBILE to Kew BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 
From TAMPA to PHILA Ort aA and BOSTON 
Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON end CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bldg. 
ALTIMORE, Seaboard Bids. W ORL EA ANS, Whitney Benk Bids. 
H ON, 7 t TAMPA 2 E. ete 
CHICAGO, 503 Marquette DETR ON, 3 356 Book Bids. 
ATON ROUGE. 1758 i St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bids. 
LOUS, Rellwey ae eg Bids. ROCHESTER, “1408 Temple a Bok 
MEMPHIS change BI Bids. HOUSTON, State Nation Bids. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nicon MOBILE, Merchants Bonk Bid 


oODmMaADdOUxKMm 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 


and Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia ....... Wednesdays and Saturdays . 
From Norfolk to Houston ...........+.- Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
From Houston to Norfolk ........... . «+ Mondays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














EMPIRE NAVIGATION CORPORATION 


Transportation 





Bulk and Package Cargoes 
between 
Atlantic Coast Ports and Great Lakes Ports 
via 
New York State Canal System 
= 
Regular Motorship and Barge Service 


HASTORF & BULLOCK, INC. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Buffalo: Ft. West Genesee St. Philadelphia: Drexel Building 
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PORT HOUSTON 








Export 
Import 
Coastwise 


MODERN xe _ 
FACILITIES “Fb Ex EXPERIENCE DISPATCH ™ SERVICE 


—PiLen 


Two Grain Elevators, with a 
storage capacity of four and 
one-half million bushels. 


Berthing Capacities for 58 
vessels. 


Two and one-half million 
square feet of covered storage 
space. 


A splendid system of fire 
mains and water supply, aug- 
mented by a fire boat of the 
latest type, protects all water 
front facilities. 


Eighteen Railroads (Five Trunk 
Lines). 


Eighty-seven steamship lines 
. and the experience and 

equipment to satisfactorily 

handle your shipments. 





J. Russell Wait 
Director of the Port 


PORT OF GALVESTON 


HAS COMPLETE SHIPPING FACILITIES 


NOUmM4aDovuz= 


Barge Connections with Five Great Trunkline 
the Nation’s Inland ailways 
aterways Sixty-nine Steamer Lines 


UICK 






GOOD 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Geo. Sealy, Pres. 


Established 1854 





F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M, 
(Kansas City Office—434 Board of Trade Bldg.) 
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AT 
SEATTLE 


1 EXPERIENCE 
2 STABILITY 
3 SERVICE 


4 FACILITIES 
Pool Car distributors. 
Bonded to U. S. Customs Department. 
Complete fire protection. 
Central Location. 
Building steam heated throughout. 
Private Siding. 


OLYMPIC 
WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


J. R. GOODFELLOW, President and General Manager 
1203 Western Avenue SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








TRAFFIC MANAGERS |: 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIG COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


7 





815 Mills Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Censolidations and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Valuation 
Experts 


Nbbbbbbbtt tt tbo iI iiiiitifi ii iiiiiiiiiiit. 
Tesueececeececccccanscecuccecescuccsecceccessecessscsess 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


8a 





P racticing Successor to Keene & Ames 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.= 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
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THRU RATES 
AND 
DIRECT 


WATER 
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26346—Board of Railroad Commissioners of S. D. vs. Ala. Cent. et al, 

26367—Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. A. C. Ry. et al. 

26375—Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

— of Railroad Commissioners of N. D. et al. vs. A. C. et 
a 


April 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams 
26874—General Shale Products Corp. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


. 2 srqnent at Washington, D. C.: 
— W. Schowalter, receiver, Continental Coal Co., et al. vs, 
Cc. & Y. Ry. et al. 
asevo Robt C. Hill et al., receivers Consolidation Coal Co. et al.,, 
vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
April 3—Lynchburg, Va.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Griffin: 
26830—Union Underwear Co., Inc., vs. F. & C. R. R. et al. 
April 3—Newark, N. J.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10691—Application of New York & Greenwood Lake Ry. 
and Erie R. R. for a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity permitting abandonment of line extending from Ringwood 
Junction (Erskine station) to the end of the line at the New 
Jersey-New York state line (Sterling Forest station) in Passaic 
county, N. J 


April #—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Ys oy Jersey Retail Coal Merchants Assn. et al. vs. A. C. R. 
-eta 
25539—Jule F. Acker et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26099 and Subs. 1 and 2—Buick Motor Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


April 4—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison—Examiner Disque: 
* 26903—In the matter of the application of the C. & N. W. Ry. et 
al., for authority to pool ore traffic from the Menominee Range 
to docks at Escanaba, Mich., and to divide the earnings therefrom. 


April 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18770—Moline Consumers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
aww & Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce, et al. vs. 
& E. Ry. et al. 
aids rath _ Moline Association of Commerce, et al, vs. 
E. et a 
23949—Amherst Elevator Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


April 5—Greensboro, N. C.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Griffin: 
ae an = —— K. Hale Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. 
et a 
24172—Carolina Button Corp. vs, A. A. R. R. et al. 
25147—Carolina Button Corp. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
25477—Carolina Button Corp. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


April 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 10746—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority 
to — the properties of the Inter-California Ry. in the state 
of Calif. 

Finance No 10766—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority 
to acquire the railroad properties of the Peninsular Ry. 


April 5—Rochester, N. H.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10653—Application of B. & M. R. R. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of a por- 
tion of its Lakeport Branch extending from Farmington to Lily 
Pond, in Strafford and Belknap counties, N. H 


April 8—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Read House—Examiner Griffin: 
26829—Gager Lime Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26845— Williams Lime Manufacturing Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 


ore oan, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel—Examiners Koebel and 
ardwell: 
26510—Western-Southern class rates. 
26346—Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of South Dakota 
ve. A. C. BR RK. ot al. 
26367—-Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. A. C. Ry. et al. 
26375—Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
26416—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of N. D. et al. 
vs, A. C. Ry. et al. 


April 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

24223—Carolina Shippers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
April 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bunten: 

19440—Depreciation charges of sleeping car companies. 


April 9—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Read House—Examiner Griffin: 
26790—Lucey Manufacturing Corp. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
April 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26340—Beckley & Peterson et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
“—. = Sanitary Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et a 
26573—Abingdon Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. 
y. et al. 
April 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 26743—John Birkenheuer et al. vs. A.-J. R. R. et al. 
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Along 


CHESAPEAKE ara OHIO LINES 





Raw Materials listed below are assembled at rea- 


sonable costs from adjacent sources. 


Fuel Supplies (whether coal, oil or gas) are at the 
door—in the Kentucky-West Virginia hills of Saenger 
and Ohio territory. 


HESE four favorable factors, made possible by location 

along the Chesapeake and Ohio, make savings for many 
industrial users of raw manentee. Add to these advantages, 
Chesapeake and QOhio’s “on time” freight service; the 
close proximity to the center of population; and the de- 
monstrable superiority of the territory is emphatically 
confirmed. 


Indeed, it would be difficult to find, anywhere in America, 
a region where circumstances combine so successfully to 
provide low material costs, economical fuels of highest 
quality, reliable labor and inexpensive plant location. 


Does this interest you? Then get in touch with George D. 
Moffett, Industrial Commissioner of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Richmond, Virginia. Inquiry costs you nothing. It 
may save you much. 


The Road That Service Built 


The Traffic World 


Labor Supply is: first, of unusually high calibre— 
80 per cent native American; second, highly productive at 
moderate wages; third, temperamentally prejudiced in favor 
of cooperation. 


Industrial Sites are numerous; land and building 
costs are low; municipal cooperation is both practical and 
friendly. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES FOR USERS 
THESE RAW MATERIALS .... . 


Substance Where Secured 


Asbestos 
Asphalt 

Barite 

Bauxite 
Chromite 

Clay, Ball 

Clay (Kaolin) 
Feldspar, Crude 
Feldspar, Ground 
Flint (Quartz) 
Fluor-spar 
Gypsum 

Iron Ore 

Lead Ore 
Magnesite 
Manganese 
Mica 

Nitrates 
Phosphate Rock 


Canada-Arizona 

Kentucky (Western) 
Virginia-Tennessee-Georgia 
Arkansas-Tennessee-Georgia 
Imported (Newport News, Virginia) 


Kentucky-Tennessee 

North Carolina-Florida-Georgia 
North Carolina-Maryland 

North Carolina-Tennessee 
Ohio-Pennsylvania-Maryland 
Kentucky-Illinois 

Virginia-Ohio 

Lake Superior Region 
Missouri-Montana 

California and Imported 

Virginia and Imported 

North Carolina 

Imported (Newport News, Virginia) 
Tennessee-Florida 

Potash Imported (Newport News, Virginia) 
Pyrite Virginia 

Salt West Virginia-Ohio 

Soapstone Virginia-Georgia 

Sulphur Louisiana-Texas 

Tale North Carolina-Georgia 

Tin Imported (Newport News, Virginia) 
Zine Tennessee-Missouri 
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1 
i Back in 1790, the Creek and Choctaw Nations settled a dispute 
one aeae over rights to a large beaver pond in Mississippi by a game of 
HF Ponforoc Tolik, similar to Lacrosse. This game, still played by their 
descendants, calls for the utmost skill, speed and endurance. 
Played by the picked warriors of each nation it offered the very 
sensible alternative of sport against the warpath as a method of 
settlement. 


Nel ERIDIAN 
* pera ; Through this peaceful territory today, fast trains carry the products 
Rerapre of commerce; but in their service to civilization, they still call 
froxwortn \ ao... forth the best efforts of men in Speed, Skill and Endurance—that 
—_ ss .M your shipments may now move quickly and on time. 

He RIO 
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Modern Mobile Power 
in Its Handiest Form 


The McCormick-Deering I-12 —a smooth-running, 

compact industrial tractor—will show you some- 

thing new in economy and performance. Here is 

modern tractor power at its best —— ready to serve Cylinders in the I-12 engine are easily removed and replaced 
‘ with new cylinders, thus making the engine like new again, 

every need for mobile power . . . ready to save you 

money on every job. 





Lay out your materials-handling program around 
the I-12—it will do this work much more econom- 
ically than other forms of power. The I-12 has a 
range of speeds from 2'2 to 10% miles an hour 
... the turning radius of 8% feet makes it possible 
to work in close quarters. It has ample power for 
hauling loads of various types and sizes. It serves 
either as an individual unit or as the power for a 
variety of equipment. 


Call on the nearest branch, distributor, or dealer 
for full information on the McCormick-Deering 
I-12. They will be glad to arrange a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (Incorporared) Chicago, Illinois 


MSCORMICK-DEERING |) /@ 
INDUSTRIAL POWER _ -- re ee 
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BOOST YOUR 
WEST COAST BUSINESS 


With Overland Service 


Es 4 ERE is California’s most modern warehouse, ready and able to 
= | serve you in the storage and distribution of your merchandise 
in a manner that will reduce your costs to a minimum, give the best 
service to your customers, and stimulate your sales. 


OVERLAND GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Modern firesafe buildings Vacufume insect control plant 
Speedy truck or rail delivery Lowest insurance rates 

Spacious cool rooms Attractive display rooms and offices 
Private switchtrack Low cost delivery 

22 truck doors Complete responsibility 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS BONDED WAREHOUSE NO. 11 
ADEQUATE FACILITIES FOR STORAGE OF BONDED MERCHANDISE 


OVERLAND 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CQ. 
NINTIT AND ALAMEDA STREETS LOS ANGELES SERVED BY THE UNION PACIFIC R. R. 












